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pages. 

•mia  Bcnograph  seeks  to  deteraine  «hat  ijqplicaticns  tear  crisis  action 
planning  and  opecational  art  in  combined  envixtments  can  be  derived  fron  the 
German  eog)erienae  in  the  invasion  of  ^Aigoslavia  (^ril  1941) .  This  study  has 
two  ooUateral  ftmetiens.  first,  fras  an  historicad  stan^int,  it 
hlg^ilic^xts  tte  state  of  Gsman  cperatlonal  art  between  campaigns  in  France 
and  Russia.  Second,  it  provldas  a  concise  sussary  of  the  German  invasion  for 
military  prof esalonals  currently  eoqploring  history  of  verf are  in 
YUgoslaivda. 

on  27  Heucch  1941,  ikiolf  Hitler  informed  key  political  and  military 
leaders  of  Nazi  Germeny  that  he  had  decided  to  invade  Yugoslavia  at  the 
earliest  possible  manmit.  Prior  to  that  meeting,  the  wahrmectat  was  preparing 
for  the  invasions  of  Greoce  and  Russia,  and  had  no  plans  for  an  attack  on 
Yugoslavia.  However,  by  5  ipril  ^my  had  developed  a  campaign  plan— 

— OPESAEION  25— and  stai^  21  divisions  in  Austria  and  three  allied  nations 
for  the  invasion,  furthermore,  ^ley  coordinated  their  operation  with  four 
jtiHad  nations,  two  of  %d)om  join  in  the  attack.  OPSaiIGN  25  began  on  6 
April  and  on  the  18th  Yugoslavia  capitulated.  The  campaign  moved  from 
concept  to  termination  in  23  days.  Despite  week  Yugoslav  opposition,  the 
Gemsn  feat  of  arms  was  a  reamrkably  suooassful  exaeple  of  crisis  re^onse 
and  operational  art  in  a  cosbinad  environasnt.  An  analysis  of  GPEBATION  25 
offers  valuable  insiglits  for  the  U.S.  military  today. 

The  focus  of  this  laiogriph  is  limited  to  crisis  action  procedures 
involving  the  coandtaant  of  military  force.  It  is  further  limited  to 
operational  art  in  a  oombinad  environment,  ^mcifically,  the  monograph 
coapares  the  German  reaction  to  ttm  Yugoslav  crisis  in  1941  with  the  six 
"Time  Sensitive  Planning  fhasas"  described  in  Joint  ptolication  5-02.4,  Joint 
Ctoeration  pi^tmW  Vobmm  IV,  Qriaig  ACtiwfjfcatog  (<3<0PS  Volume 

IV) .  It  identifies  significant  differmoss  and  siadleSrities  that  have 
implications  for  U.S.  doctrine.  The  monograph  applies  the  same  approach  to 
the  characteristics  of  cperational  art  found  in  Field  Hanual  100-5, 

Hare  the  study  examinss  the  relationdiip,. between  military  means 
and  political  ends;  the  integration  of  tactics,  operations  and  strategy  to 
achieve  political  ends;  canters  of  gravity;  and  tiw  sequence  of  the 
caapaign.  Oombinad  operations  are  artdreessrl  whan  they  iapact  on  crisis 
action  planning  and  operational  art. 

The  monograph  oonclvides  that  the  German  reaction  to  the  Yugoslav  crisis 
was  similar  to  current  U.S.  doctrine  for  crisis  action.  The  same  is  true  foo. 
the  U.S.  Amy's  concept  of  oparational  art.  Implications  drawn  from  the 
stu(^  indLartm  a  need  to  include  guidslinas  for  oombinad  operations,  conflict 
termination  and  postoonflict  operations  in  crisis  action  procedures. 

Likewise,  current  doctrine  for  coabined  operations  should  address  time 
sensitive  planning  in  a  coabined  enviromant.  Finally,  this  analysis  of 
GPB<xnGN  25,  supports  current  doctrine  by  providing  an  historiced  precedent 
where  similar  methodologies  were  successfully  eaployed. 
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I.  mnccoCTicw 


oh  27  Meaxh  1941,  Adolf  Hitler  infamed  )c^  politicad  and  military 

leaders  I^i  GemanY  that  he  had  decided  to  invade  Yugoslavia  at  the 

earlieet  possible  moeant.  Prior  to  that  meeting,  tha  wamnacfat  was  preparing 

for  the  invasions  of  Greece  and  Bussia,  and  had  no  plan  for  an  attack  on 

Yugoslavia.  However,  by  5  April  they  had  developed  a  caapaign  plan — 

—ORRKnCN  25— and  stagad  21  divisions  in  Austria  and  three  allied  nations 

for  ttm  invasion.  PUrthersore,  they  coordineted  thair  operation  with  four 

nations,  two  of  wboe  would  join  in  tha  attack.  CPEBUnctf  25  began  on 

6  April,  and  on  ^  18th,  Yugoslavia  capitulated.  The  caapaign  moved  frcn 

oonoept  to  tenaination  in  23  days.  Despite  weak  Yugoslavian  opposition,  the 

German  feat  of  arms  %<bs  a  raearkably  auooaesful  exaaple  of  crisis  response 

and  operational  art  in  a  cosbined  anvironaant.  An  analysis  of  OPERATION  25 

otters  valuable  insiig|its  for  tha  U.S.  military  today.^ 

Daapite  the  and  of  tbs  Gold  fiar  a  ayriad  of  unpredictable  threats  still 

mKnAMTwjmnr  ths  Vital  interests  of  Okiited  States.  This  situation  is  ocaplicated 

by  a  strategic  enviroreent  where  U.S.  involvaaent  in  coalition  warfare 

appears  lilcely.  In  tiiis  setting  the  probability  of  U.S.  military  responses 

to  crises  in  ocebinad  snvizonsmnts  has  increased,  unfortunately,  current 

U.S.  doctrine  for  crisis  action  procedures,  esibodiod  in  Joint  Publication 

5-02.4,  Tir^W  nrmmtAfWi  Plamifia  VollSBB  IV,  Qjajf  flCljfln  PTPgrtgaB 

(JGFS  Volisw  TV) ,  makes  no  referenoa  to  ocebined  operations.  Similarly, 

Field  Manual  100-8,  onwhinfi  Army  ODerations  (FN  100-8)  fedJLs  to  address 

crisis  action  in  combined  envircneants. 

This  amograph  explores  the  invasion  of  Yugoslavia  to  determine  what 

insights  for  crisis  action  procedures  (CAP)  and  operational  art  in  combined 

environuants  can  be  derived  from  the  German  experience.  The  breadth  of  this 
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subject  requires  linlts.  Iherefcce,  the  focus  is  liaiited  to  crisis  action 
procsdutes—'involving  the  cosmitaent  of  military  force  and  operational  art 
in  a  oonbined  arvironDent.  Ihis  stucty  ocntributes  to  the  bo(^  of  evidaioe 
-^t  siqpparts  current  doctrine  and  provides  insl^its  for  that  doctrine's 
reevaluation.  This  paper  has  two  ooUateral  functions.  First,  it  hic^hlights 
the  state  of  German  operattional  art  betwem  caspaigns  in  France  and  Russia. 
Second,  it  providss  a  concise  analysis  of  cetSHCnCH  25  for  military 
profeaslonals  epqplaring  the  history  of  «sar  in  Jugoslavia. 

Specifically,  ttis  mcamgraph  coaparas  the  German  reaction  to  the  Jugoslav 
crisis  in  1941  with  the  six  '*rime  Sensitive  Planning  Phases"  described  in 
JQPS  VolunB  IV.  It  identifies  significant  differences  and  similarities  that 
have  implications  for  U.S.  doctrine.  The  monograph  applies  the  same  approach 
to  -Um  characteristics  of  operational  art  found  in  PM  100-5.  Here,  the  stu^ 
examinss  the  relationship  betwesn  military  means  and  political  ends;  Urn 
integration  of  tactics,  operations  and  strategy  to  achieve  political  ends; 
the  centers  of  gravity;  and  the  secpienoe  of  tiie  campaign.^  Oonbined 
operations  are  addressed  %hen  they  impact  on  crisis  action  planning  and 
operational  art. 

n.  CRISIS  Acnow  BtANNIWS.  CPHRftnqaL  art  mo  OCMBINPD  (gERftTIOIS 
crisis  Action  Planning  fCM>1 

Ptar  ^  purpose  of  this  paper  a  crisis  is  a  f ast-troaking  event  that 

occurs  %fitdi  little  cr  no  vnming  and  threatans  a  vital  interest  of  the  united 

States  and  (cr)  its  allies.  Moraover,  a  crisis  requires  rapid  decisions  that 

oontaiplate  tha  eogploynoit  of  U.S.  military  forces  to  attedn  natloned 

objectives.^  Relevant  military  responses  to  a  crisis  include  ongoing 

presence,  shews  of  force,  denonstratlcns,  iy«;ial  operations,  quarantines, 

blockades,  and  forced  entry  eperations.^ 
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since  1960  the  united  States  has  faced  over  200  events  thrcug^icut  the 
world  that  fit  the  definition  of  a  crisis.^  In  the  aftennath  of  a  series 
of  crises  in  the  early  '70s  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
(SBCDSEF)  determined  that  the  cxsuntry's  military  organization  for  crisis 
reporting  and  response  was  inadeguate.  Following  this  conclusion  the  Joint 
Qiiefs  of  Staff  (JCS)  developed  new  doctrine  for  crisis  action  planning  and 
in  1976  the  new  prooadutes  were  instituted.  Current  doctrine,  refined  by 
eaqperienoe,  is  emhorHerl  in  JQPS  Voluee 

As  mentioned  previously,  JOPS  VoIubib  IV  nakes  no  reference  to  crisis 
pro<3edures  in  oonbined  environnents.  Furthermore,  it  ignores  the  cxncepts  of 
conflict  termination  and  postoonflict  operations.  Ihese  oaiissions  are 
significant  since  the  final  resolution  of  a  crisis  may  occur  after  the  end  of 
i.rwlint  operations. 

In  a  crisis  leading  to  a  military  respcnee  the  President,  Mstional 

Security  Council  (NSC) ,  and  JCS  nocmally  eaploy  a  coordinated  process  to 

produce  a  suitable  plan  to  deal  with  the  problem.  Ihis  process  is  described 

in  JQPS  Volume  IV  and  consists  of  the  following  six  phases:  I.  Situation 

Developennt;  H.  crisis  Assessment;  m.  Course  Action  Developoient;  IV. 

Course  of  Action  Selection;  V.  Execution  Planning;  and  VI.  Execution. 

Iheae  phases  facilitate  planning  as  well  as  the  deployment  and  eeployment  of 

forces.  Since  every  crisis  is  imique,  the  CAP  process  was  deeiqnnd  for 

flearibility.  Phases  or  portions  of  phases  may  be  executed  sequentially, 

concurrently  or  oedtted  based  on  the  situation  and  time  aivailable.^ 

Situation  Development,  the  first  phase  of  crisis  action  procedures, 

begins  with  the  occurrence  of  an  incident  that  nay  effect  or  threaten 

nationed.  security.  Every  day  a  nyriad  of  organizations  monitor  world  events 

and,  if  any  of  tinon  detect  an  event  having  possible  nationed.  security 
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iiqplicaticns,  they  sukaiit  reports  to  the  Nationad  Military  OcBmand  Oerter 
(NMOC) .  Phase  I  eids  when  the  Nationad  Ooranand  Authority  (NCA) , — ^the 
President  or  SBCDEF — ^the  Chaiman  of  the  JCS  (CJCS)  and  JOS  are  infonned  of 
the  event.^ 

After  receiving  such  a  report^  the  NCA  and  JCS  execute  Phase  II  or 
crisis  Assessment.  In  this  phase  the  politicad,  econcndc  and  military 
inplications  of  the  orisis  are  evaluated.  Ihe  NCA  determines  the  nationad 
interests  at  risk,  the  ohjectives  oorraeponding  to  those  interests  and  the 
political,  econoedc  and  military  options  available  to  achieve  those 
objectives.  In  the  meantime,  i^idated  situation  reports  from  the  Oomnander  in 
Chief  (CINC)  reeponsible  for  the  crisis  area~the  crisis  occurs  within  that 
CINC's  Area  of  Responsibility  (ACR)— and  nationad  intelligence  assets  keep 
the  NCA,  GTCS  and  JCS  informed  of  the  situation.^  Dirouic^iout  this  phase, 
the  CJCS  and  JCS  advise  the  Resident  on  potential  military  responses  and 
review  any  existing  plans  for  such  an  occurrence.  The  process  moves  to  phase 
HI  if,  after  weighing  the  options  available,  the  NCA  decides  that  military 
courses  of  action  should  be  developed.^^ 

Course  of  Action  Development  or  phase  HI  of  CAP  oomnenoes  when  the  CJCS 
transmits  a  Naming  Order  (WABNQRD)  to  the  CINC  and  any  scpporting  dNCs. 
Ideally,  ttm  NCA  will  provida  clearly  defined  missions  and  guidance — 

•-to  include  tits  strategic  objectivas  to  ba  attainadh-to  the  sipported  and 
supporting  CINCs.^  PTom  phass  HI  on,  tbs  operational  design  of  the 
reqponse  takes  shape.  Normally  the  CINC  will  be  tasked  to  prepare  a 
Ccenander's  Estimate  that  includes  viable  courses  of  action  (CQA)  and  his 
reooBinendsd  CQA.  However,  if  tine  is  short,  the  NCA  and  the  JCS  may  develop 
their  own  CCA.  Phase  HI  axis  when  the  CINC  saids  his  estimate  and 
recosnended  CQA  to  the  CJCS  and  NCA.^ 
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After  receiving  the  CZNC's  estimate  and  reraarmBnied  GQA,  the  G7CS  starts 

phase  IV,  Oourse  of  Action  Selection.  As  the  principea  military  advisor  to 

the  NCA,  the  G7CS  eveduates  the  estimate.  This  eveduation  may  result  in  the 

oreation  of  entirely  nev  OQA,  the  refinenent— or  revision— of  the  CINC's  (XA 

or  acceptance  of  his  reconmendations.  Based  on  the  situation  and  the  GOA 

available,  the  GJCS  may  issue  a  Planning  Order  to  speed  execution  planning; 

however,  this  does  not  constitute  a  decision.  Finally,  the  GTCS  presents  the 

recoBsended  OQA  to  the  NCA  for  a  decision.  Phase  IV  is  coB|>lete  when  the 

GJCS  issues  an  Alert  Order  that  identifies  the  selected  GOA  and  authorizes 

the  initiation  of  Execution  Planning.^ 

Once  the  Alert  Order  is  issued,  the  F^oecution  Planning  Phase  begins  and 

the  supported  connander  transf aras  the  selected  OQA  into  an  Operations  Order 

(GPCBD)  or  canpaign  Plan.  In  this  phase  the  detailed  planning  required  to 

execute  the  approved  OQA  is  oonpleted.  The  sipported  and  supporting  GINCs 

identify  the  farces,  sustedneent  packages,  and  strategic  trarmportation 

required.  The  level  of  detail  will  be  proportional  to  the  time  available  for 

planning.  Phase  V  ends  once  the  required  forces  are  on  hand,  a  viable  plan 

is  oonplete  and  the  dNC  is  reac^  to  execute  his  plan.^^ 

Phase  VI  or  E^flecution,  starts  with  the  NCA  decision  to  enploy  a  military 

option.  The  SBCDEF  authorizes  the  G3GS  to  issue  an  Qoecute  Order  that 

directs  the  dNC  to  carry  out  the  GPCR).  The  dNC  then  issues  an  Execute 

Order  to  his  subordinate  and  aipporting  ocmnanders.  At  this  point  the  dNC 

is  executing  his  operational  plan.^ 

In  eaicdi  phase  the  services,  other  dNCs  and  subordinate  comnanders 

monitor  the  situation  and — if  required  to  sipport  the  responsible  dNC— may 

create  crisis  action  teams,  estimates  and  sipporting  plans  of  their  own. 

some  sipporting  dNCs  will  provide  resources  and  (or)  farces  of 
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Most  often 


acme  type.  Ite  Uhited  States  ‘Dran^xsTtaticn  Oomnand  (USISAKSCXlf)  plays  a  key 
role  in  situations  requiring  the  movemant  of  large  forces.  In  these 
situations  IBANSCXXf  will  review  the  dNC's  OCA,  send  him  deploymait  estimates 
for  each  GCA  and  assist  him  in  refining  requirenents  both  before  and  after  a 
GCA  has  been  selected.  FUrthennare,  once  in  the  EMecution  Plaming  and 
Execution  phases,  TBANSGCM  builds  transpcatation  schedules  and  ensures  that 
adequate  assets  are  available  to  move  and  sustedn  forces. 

<aBqratigial 

FN  100-5  defines  operational  art  as  "the  enployment  of  military  forces  to 
attain  strategic  goals  in  a  theater  of  war  or  theater  of  operations  through 
the  design,  organization,  and  conduct  of  canpaigns  and  major  operations. 
Setting  the  conditions  for  tactical  success  is  not  part  of  the  formal 
definition,  but  is  an  ijqportant  consideration  in  the  design  of  canfaigns  and 
major  cperations. 

Operational  art  requires  the  CINC  and  his  staiff  to  lirdc  tacticzQ  actions 
to  the  strategic  ends  he  must  attain.  He  must  discern  «hat  military 
conditions  will  achieve  the  desired  ends.  Moreover,  he  must  determine  vhat 
sequence  of  actions  will  create  those  conditions.  Finedly,  he  must  decide 
how  he  will  enploy  his  available  military  resources  to  conplete  the  required 
sequence  of  actions.  This  process  normally  results  in  the  design  of  a 
caiH>algn  plan.^  Elsmants  of  operational  design  include  oaiter(s)  of 
gravity,  sequencing,  lines  of  operations,  decisive  points,  culmineiting 
points,  branches  and  sequels. 

Ormhinqd  Bnvironiient. 

Joint  Publication  1-02  BeDartment  of  Defense  Dictionary  of  Military  and 

Associatfft^  TtemiB  defines  the  conbined  as  oontadning  "two  or  more  forces  or 

agencies  of  two  or  more  allied  nations."^  When  these  forces  or  agencies 
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act  "togethar  fcr  the  aocanplishment  of  a  single  mission**  they  execute 
conbined  operations.^^  Gonbined  operations  noosally  occur  in  the  framework 
of  an  edlianoe  or  coalition.  An  alliance  is  created  throuc^  "formal 
agreements  for  broad  long  term  objectives.  The  Axis — or  Tr4>artite 
Pact~of  World  War  U  is  an  exanple  of  an  alliance.  A  coalition  is  less 
focmal  than  an  alliance  and  often  forms  as  a  reqponse  to  unforeseen  crises. 

FM  100-8  defines  a  coalition  as  an  "ad  hoc  agreement  for  ixamnn  action. 
criteria  Ftar  Analysis. 

Military  professianals  searching  the  past  for  evidence  to  support  or 
refute  theories  must  take  care  to  avoid  the  misapplication  of  history  and 
paradicpns.  ^mcifically,  tiiey  must  be  weary  of  drawing  tenuous  parallels 
between  the  past  and  present.  Oonparing  U.S.  doctrine  for  crisis  action 
planning  and  operational  art  with  German  actions  in  1941  is  no  exception. 

America's  all  volunteer  military,  while  armed  better  than  any  force  in 
history,  is  much  emaller  than  the  Wefarmacht  of  1941.  Today  the  U.S.  military 
maintedns  a  hi^  state  of  peacetime  preparedness  but  its  state  of  readiness 
cannot  match  that  of  wartime  Germany.  Finally,  while  the  Germans  faced 
problems  in  projecting  forces  into  yugoslavia,  their  difficulties  pale  in 
ocnparison  to  the  global  requirements  for  force  projection  facing  America 
today.  These  differences  have  been  considered  in  this  anedysis. 

U.S.  doctrines  for  crisis  action  planning  and  operational  art,  provide 

criteria  for  a  oonparative  analysis  wl^  German  actions  in  GPEBATIGN  25. 

Differences  in  political  and  military  leadership  structures  will  be  accounted 

for  by  substituting  German  positions  of  similar  responsibility  with  their 

modem  U.S.  counterparts.  Hitler  was  Germany's  NCA.  While  the  oomnanders  of 

the  Tuffariaffft  (air  force) ,  Heeres  (army) ,  Krieosmarine  (navy)  and  the 

9^y»rtcrmfiHnfV>  rtoa  Wphtmacht  (OKW)— Armed  Forces  High  Ooranand— approximate  the 
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JCS.  Genuny  had  no  positions  equal  to  the  CJCS  or  SECDEF.  Figure  1.  lists 
those  elements  of  C3\P  and  operaticrad.  art  employed  as  criteria  for  anedysis. 


Figure  1.  CRTTroiA  FOR  CgMPARftTIVE 
Phase  I;  Sjtnwl-inn  ne^Blcpmenfc. 

Event:  An  event  occurs  \d.th  possible  uplicaticns  for  national 
security. 

Action:  Ihe  event  is  manitored  and  recognized.  Ihe  CINC  subooits  his 
assessment  of  the  situation. 

mit-nfMa;  ihe  monitoring  agenq^  detenidnes  that  the  event  nay  have 

national  security  implications  and  repocts  it  to  the  NCA/ JCS 


Event:  The  monitoring  agency's  report  and  (or)  CZNC's  assessment  are 
received. 

Action:  The  JCS  assess  the  situation  and  advise  the  NCA  on  possible 
military  responses.  NCA/CJCS  evaluate  the  situation. 
niit-fTrmfti  NCA/JCS  decide  to  develop  military  GCA. 


hase  nii.  Course  Of  Action  Develoanent. 

Event;  CJCS  publishes  a  Warning  Order. 

Action:  OCA  are  developed  and  evaluated.  The  JCS  reviews  the  dNC's 
estimate.  Subordinate  and  supporting  ooBmnds  eveduate  the 
situation^  CBTRANSOCM  prepares  dEploynent  estimates. 
filfioanS!  CINC  publighas  his  estimate  with  a  recommended  GCA. 


aiase  IV;  Oourse  Of  Action  Selection. 

Event:  CJCS  presents  refined  and  prioritized  GCAs  to  the  NCA. 

Action:  CJCS  continues  to  advise  the  NCA,  he  may  issue  a  Planning 

Order  to  start  execution  planning  before  the  NCA  chooses  OCA. 
Outoane;  NCA  selects  OCA.  CJCS  publishes  selected  OCA  in  Alert  Order. 


Phase  V;  Beecution  Plannina. 

Event;  dNC  receives  an  Alert  or  Planning  Order. 

Action;  Required  ta£dcs  are  identified  and  assigned  to  units.  The 
CINC,  subordinate  and  supporting  oomnands  convert  the  OCA 
into  CPGRDs  and  supporting  CPGRDs.  Motvement  requirements 
are  identified.  Shortfalls  and  limitations  are  resolved, 
ftit-orw;  cZNC  issuas  his  GPGR)  or  Ganpaiqn  plan. 


VT«  FVBnrt-im, 

JBSSDt:  NCA  decides  to  execute  the  OPCPD  or  Canpaign  plan. 

Action;  CJCS  issues  Execute  Order  ty  authority  and  direction  of  the 
SECDEF.  The  CINC  executes  his  GPQRD  or  campedgn  plan, 
ftit-rywio;  CTisis  is  resolved. 

Operational  Art;  Hew  where  military  means  related  to  politiced.  mids? 
Were  tactics,  operations  and  strategy  integrated  to  achieve 
politiczd  ends? 

Were  centers  of  gravity  identified?  Was  the  canpaign  logically 
sequenced? 

How  did  the  exigencies  of  Oembined  Operations  affect  planning? 
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HI.  BAaggcop  of  toe  Yugoslav  oasis 

Located  on  the  viest  side  of  the  BaUcan  poiinsula,  Yugoslavia  was  bordered 

by  1,300  miles  of  Adriatic  coast  and  1,850  miles  of  land  frontier  with  It2Q.y, 

Austria,  Hungary,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Greece  and  Albania.  The  country's  six 

major  geographic  regions  included  the  Pamonian  Basin,  the  Sava  and  Drava 

river  valleys,  the  Morava  and  Vardar  river  valleys,  the  Oinaric  Alps,  the 

Adriatic  coast,  and  the  rugged  central  plateau. 

The  Pannonian  Basin  possessed  most  of  the  nation's  industry  and  Belgrade 

the  Yugoslav  capital.  Belgrade  was  Yugoslavia's  largest  city  with  400,000 

inhabitants  and  constituted  the  politjczd  and  military  heart  of  the  country. 

Zagr^,  the  cepitzd  of  Croatia,  possessed  200,000  residents  and  was  the  nexus 

of  the  most  iii|»rtant  rail  lines  in  the  BaUcans.  Other  major  cities  included 

Skoplje  in  Macedonia,  Sarajevo  in  Bosnia  and  the  Adriatic  ports  at  %>lit  and 

Dubrovnilc.  The  most  inportant  line  of  ocsnunications  in  Yugoslavia — and  the 

Balkans—followed  the  Narava-vardar  river  line  and  connected  Budapest, 

Hungary  with  Salonika,  Greece  on  tiie  Aegean  Sea.^^ 

Rugged  temun  slowed  the  growth  of  Yugoslavia's  transportation  netwoidc. 

Croatia  and  Slovenia  possessed  most  of  Yugoslavia's  few  paved  roads  and  its 

best  rail  lines.  However,  most  of  them  followed  twisting  paths  throu^ 

easily  blocked  passes.  Along  the  northern  border  the  Drava  and  Sava  rivers 

constituted  obstacles  to  north-south  movaaent.  Similarly,  the  Tisza,  Danube, 

Morava  and  Vardar  rivers  hanpered  east-west  mobili^.^^ 

Yugoslavia's  climate  is  similar  to  central  Europe's,  characterized  by 

warm,  rainy  sumeers  and  cold  winters.  The  Adriatic  coast,  however,  has  a 

Mediterranean  climate  with  warm,  dry,  sunners  and  mild  wet  winters. 

After  the  First  Wbrld  Mar  peace  makers  tried  to  revise  nationed. 

boundaries  in  the  Balkans  acoording  to  the  principle  of  nationed.  self- 
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dstamlnaticn.  Despite  good  inbenticns,  it  was  iiqpossible  to  reach  a 

settlement  acxmptable  to  all.  Yugoslavia  was  a  prime  exaoifjle  of  the 

pr^lem.  Ihe  "KmgdcaBi  of  Serbs,  Qnoats  and  Slovenes"  was  created  in  1919  by 

fusing  parts  of  tiie  defunct  Hafasburg  E&pire — Slovenia,  Croatia,  and 

Bosnia’^ierzegovina— with  Serbia,  Hcntenegro  and  northern  Maoedcnia.^^ 

In  the  new  Kingdom  the  Serbs  tended  to  eoqploit  the  rest.  Of  16  million 

inhabitants,  Serbs  oonstituted  45%  of  the  population,  tim  Croats  represented 

about  35%  and  thm  Slovenes  11%.  Ihe  last  9%  coneistad  of  Albanians,  Bulgars, 

IfeioedonianB,  Montenegrins,  Hungarians,  and  Germans.  In  1919  the  Kingdom  was 

founded  on  the  principle  of  equal  status  for  the  nation's  three  Slavic 

minorities.  Serbs,  however,  dominated  the  govemnent  fixm  1919  to  1941.  Ibe 

non>Serbian  minorities  bitterly  resented  their  second  class  status  and  longed 

for  the  indspendmioe  of  their  own  regions.^ 

Religious  differences  exacezbated  the  country's  problems.  Yugoslavia's 

religions  divided  the  populace  into  tincee  groqps  tiiat  transcended  provincial 

boundaries.  The  first  included  the  Serbs,  Ifacedonians  and  Montenegrins  who 

anbraced  the  Eastern  Orthodox  religion.  Ihe  second  group  was  predcminantly 

Roman  Catholic  and  consisted  of  the  Croats  and  Slovenes.  Juxtaposed  between 

these  two  were  the  Islamic  or  "Muslim^lavs"  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.^^ 

Between  1919  and  1929  the  fledgling  state  avoided  the  forces  of 

dissolution  with  a  weak  central  govenment  holding  loose  control  over  the 

country.  In  1929  ndnos  Regent  Alexander  took  the  reins  of  power,  changed 

tile  kingdom's  name  to  Yugoslavia  (Land  of  the  South  Slavs)  and  created  the 

country's  first  constitution.  King  Alexander  worked  progressively  toward  a 

united  Yugoslavia  where  all  peoples  would  receive  equality.  However,  in  1934 

during  a  visit  to  France,  Croatian  radicals  assassinated  the  King.^^ 

After  Alexander,  the  legzd  sovereign  was  Peter  H,  but  at  10  years  of  age 
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he  could  not  legally  take  his  throne.  For  that  privilege  he  would  have  to 

wait  until  his  18th  birthday  in  Novenber  1941.  In  the  neantise  leadership 

rested  in  the  hands  of  the  Regent  Prince  Paul.  Paul  synpathized  with  the 

Allies  but  he  faced  opposition  in  the  fora  of  intellectuals  who  leaned  toward 

ttendsm  and  mewhers  of  the  military  leadership  who  favored  the  Axis.^^ 

In  1940  Paul's  cabinet—in  order  of  inportanoe  consisted  of  Or.  Vladko 

Maoek,  a  Croat  and  tiie  Deputy  Prenier;  Dragisa  Cvetkovic  the  irime  Minister 

and  Aleksander  dncar-Markovlc  the  Foreign  Minister.  Macek,  while  dedicated 

to  the  Croatian  cause,  was  a  peaceful  and  devoted  Catholic.  Cvetkovic,  a 

Serio  who  contributed  little  to  the  govemnent,  held  his  position  because  he 

was  willing  to  work  with  the  Croats.  Finally,  there  was  Cincar^farkovic,  a 

Serb  and  career  diplomat  who  served  in  Berlin  when  Hitler  rose  to  power.^^ 

Internally,  yugoslavia  was  wracked  fay  faltter  ethnic  feuds.  In  August  of 

1939,  Naodc's  Croat  Peasant  Party  demanded  greater  autoncay  for  Croatia. 

They  received  some  concessions  faut  their  mxxxsn  angered  the  Serbs  wtx>  felt 

their  dominance  siting  away.  Meanwhile,  in  Rome,  a  Croatian  extremist 

named  Ante  Pavelic — leader  of  the  radical  "Ustasa  MovBBmnt*— ■courted 

MLissolini's  support  for  an  independent  Croatia.  With  Italian  patronage  the 

Croats  were  a  powerful  threat  to  the  stability  of  ^fUgoslavia.^^ 

Internal  dissent  and  rugged  terrain  were  not  the  only  problems  facing 

Yugoslavia.  As  ons  of  the  oountries  created  after  World  Wu:  I,  Yugoslavia 

was  surrounded  fay  neighbors  desiring  tbs  rsoovecy  of  lost  territory.  The 

Hungarians  longed  to  recover  territory  lost  to  Yugoslavia  (Banat)  and  Rueania 

(iransylvania) .  Similarly,  Bulgaria  eyed  the  Yugoslavian  pcovinos  of 

Naoedonia  and  the  Rumanian  provinoe  of  Dofaruja.  Besides  Hungary  and 

Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia  had  to  contend  with  Mussolini,  who  had  designs  on  the 

Dalmatian  coast.  Meanwhile,  Russia,  a  traditional  friend  to  Serbia,  longed 
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to  absorb  the  Rumanian  provinces  of  Bessarabia  and  Bukovina.  In  the  '30s  the 
BaUcans  were  as  volatile  as  they  were  in  the  period  before  World 

Yugoslavia's  national  strategy  in  the  intarwar  period  hinged  upon 
!iiaint2dning  the  country's  integrity  while  attacking  its  internal  problens. 

In  1924 — to  deter  Hungarian  expansion— the  Yugoslavs  joined  the  Czechs  and 
Busanians  to  fom  the  Little  Bitente.  Ihe  Bitente  nations— sponsored  by 
Itanoe— participated  in  annual  military  conferences  frcn  1929  to  1937. 
later,  the  Balkan  Entente  of  1934— designed  to  maintadn  tiie  status 
quo — brought  Yugoslavia,  Greece,  Bunania  and  Turkey  together.  Host  of  these 
countries  accqyted  French  military  missions,  adopted  the  French  military 
system  and  purchased  French  equipment.  Yugoslavia  benefited  traai  these 
edJiancas  until  the  late  '30s.  Then,  faced  fay  a  resurgent  Germany  and  a 
hostile  Italy,  tbm  Yugoslavs  attempted  to  remain  nmitral.^^ 

Tb  gain  favor  with  an  increasingly  powerful  Germany,  many  Balkan  nations 
opted  for  increased  ixameroe  with  the  Reich.  Ruaania  traded  oil  for  cannon. 
Similarly,  Yugoslavia,  traded  metals  for  frontline  aircraft  and  artillery 
pieces.  By  the  sumner  of  1939,  Germany  was  the  dominant  trading  partner  with 
most  of  the  Ballcan  states  and  received  most  of  ttm  resources  it  needed  from 
them.  Hitler's  interests  in  the  region  included  its  peace  and  stability. 

The  Russo-German  non-aggression  pact  of  1939  and  the  swift  German 
conquests  in  Scandinavia,  ttm  Low  Countries  and  Ftanoe  brought  some  BeOkan 
nations  closer  to  Hitler.  Yugoslavia,  however,  tried  to  ranain  neutral  fay 
seddng  a  precarious  balance  between  her  Balkan  nei^ibors,  Germany,  Itedy, 
the  Soviet  union. 

By  the  fedl  of  1940  Hitler  controlled  Europe  from  tiie  Vistula  River  to 
the  tyrenees  Hountadns.  De^ite  the  defeal:  in  the  Battle  of  Britain  and  the 

postponanent  of  OPSlKn.(Xl  SEA  LIGN,  the  future  appeared  bright  for  the  Reich. 
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Qgdnausly,  bsfora  ttm  cteck  at  the  hands  of  the  Royal  Air  Faroe, 

the  Ft&irar's  attsntlcn  was  turning  to  the  B»t.  On  31  JVily  1940  he  gave  the 

amy  guidance  for  OPERATION  BAESAB06SA:  the  invasion  of  Russia.^^ 

Gamany's  overall  strategy  for  1941  revolved  around  the  destruction  of 

ttm  Soviet  union  and  peripheral  attacks  in  the  Mediterranean  to  force  England 

out  of  the  region.  The  Mediterranean  portion  of  this  strategy,  %rihile  clearly 

playing  second  fiddle  to  BABBAROGSA,  involved  ttm  seizure  of  Gilxaltar  and 

oariainad  operations  vdth  the  Italians  in  North  Africa.  The  ongoing  battle  of 

the  Atlantic  and  the  limited  air  %iBr  over  Bigland  were  supporting  efforts  in 

the  overall  strategy.  Following  Russia's  defeat,  the  wehmarht  oould  focus 

on  eliminating  England  from  the  tear.  Events  in  the  Balkans,  however, 

oonbined  to  distract  Hitler  from  the  oonsuaetion  of  his  plans  for  Russia.^^ 

Between  JUne  and  Septenher  of  1940  Russia,  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  issued 

demands  for  the  return  of  territories  lost  to  Ruamnia  after  NHI.  Hitler 

intervened  and  Bmania  suffered.  Russia  won  Bessarabia  and  northern 

Bukovina,  Hungary  recovered  ikansylvania  and  Bulgaria  absortsed  southern 

Oofaruja.  In  Septenher,  a  Fascist  coup  toppled  Ranania's  King  Carol  H  and 

establ idled  a  dictatorship  that  joined  the  Axis.  Rumania's  fate  provided  an 

abject  lesson  to  )A;igoslavia:  Hitler  was  the  new  arbiter  of  the  Balkans.^^ 

On  28  October  194O-^krith0ut  advising  Germany— It2Qy  invaded  Greece. 

After  six  days  ol  limiting  and  minor  Italian  gains,  the  Greeks  launched  a 

ocunteroffensive.  They  drove  the  Italians  out  of  Greece  and  by  January  1941 

they  had  penetrated  50  miles  into  Albania.  By  Nov— bar  1940  the  British  herl 

establidied  their  presence  in  the  Balkans  by  providing  naval,  air  and 

logistics  sipport  to  the  Greeks,  m  Dec—nber  the  frustrated  Italiais 

formally  requested  German  intervention.^^ 

Having  decided  to  ir/.  v:ti3  n—sia.  Hitler  oould  not  tolerate  hostile  forces 
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threataning  his  flank  in  tha  Balkans.  Rirttenare,  British  aixpcMer  based  in 

Greene  could  range  the  Bunanian  oil  fields  at  Ploesti,  a  major  source  of 

petroleum  for  Germany.  Oonseguently,  on  13  December  Hitler  issued  Directive 

20  for  GPERKTIGN  MKRIIA:  the  invasion  of  Greece.  Ihe  plan  for  the  seizre  of 

Gibraltar  was  cancelled  and  Hitler's  peripheral  strategy  was  sidetracked.^^ 

To  exmcute  MKRTCk  the  first  task  mas  to  an  invasion  force 

to  the  Greek  border.  Hhlle  ^  most  direct  route  ran  tiirouc^  Yugoslavia,  an 

alternative  earisted  from  Hungary  throu^  Rvmnia  to  Bulgaria.  HcMever,  if 

the  Germans  d^aloyed  on  ttm  second  route,  Yugoslavia  still  posed  a  probleu. 

With  an  arm/  of  one  million  men,  the  Yugoslavs  were  no  small  threat  to  German 

Unas  of  coemunication.  Russian  intervention  could  exacerbate  the  problem. 

Hitler  needed  a  nonreggression  pact  with  Yugoslavia,  if  not  an  alliance.^ 

Fearful  of  Russian  eapansion,  Rasnia  aooeptad  German  troops  to  guard  her 

oilfields.  Ihe  Hungarians—^te  joined  the  Tripartite  Pact  on  20  Novesher  in 

gratitude  for  Hitler's  help  in  regaining  Transylvania . cooperated  by  granting 

transit  ri^xts  to  German  forces  on  the  way  to  Rwania.  Ironically,  one  month 

later  they  signed  a  "Pact  of  Oonstant  Peace  and  Eternal  friendship  with 

Yugoslavia.”  In  return  for  Hitler's  assistance  in  recovering  southern 

Dobruja,  King  Boris  of  Bulgaria  agreed  to  Germany's  covert  use  of  his  country 

as  a  atagging  area  for  MKRIIA.  The  King,  however,  stayed  out  at  the  Axis, 

until  1  March  1941,  to  avoid  provoking  ^im  Russians  or  TUrks.^^ 

HLtlar  now  had  the  freedcm  to  execute  the  minlmmi  operational  moveocnts 

reguired  for  MARUk,  taut  Yugoslavia  was  still  a  problem  and  the  Wohrmacfat 

pressed  for  the  easier  route.  Yugoslavian  cooperation  could  then  six  to  ten 

weeks  in  the  deployments  for  MARITA  and  the  redeployments  for  BARBABOSSA.^^ 

Aooordingly,  the  FUhrer  applied  diplomatic  pressure  on  the  Yugoslav 

govacment.  In  a  maeting  with  Cincar-Mazkovic  Berchtesgaden  on  27 
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Nownbar,  Hitler  offered  injgoslavia  tiie  GTedc  port  of  SedcnUoi  and  a 

^larantee  of  her  frontiers  in  retiim  for  signing  the  Tripartite  Pact. 

Cincar-ttBodccvic  was  iKfKxamittzd.  with  its  intelligaioe  service  predicting  a 

German  attadc  on  Russia,  the  ^Yugoslavian  govenment  held  out  in  tiie  hope  that 

a  campaign  in  Russia  would  distract  Germany.  Haanuhile,  they  courted  aid 

from  Britain  and  Aearica,  but  all  tiiey  received  was  verbal  enocuragement.^^ 

By  Fdscuary  1941  Hitler's  patience  was  weering  titiin  uhile  the  Wtahrmacht 

mm  clasnring  about  ttm  difficulties  tdiat  Yugoslav  neutrality  lufinsed  on 

OFTOKTIGN  MKRUA.  On  tils  14th,  Hitler  again  received  Cincar-MBUdoovic,  who 

continued  to  stall.  In  early  March,  Rrinoe  Paul  net  with  Hitler  at 

Berchtesgaden  as  the  German  XU  Any  massed  in  Bulgaria.  The  dictator 

explained  tiiat  if  Yugoslavia  refused  to  cooperate,  he  would  do  nothing  to 

save  thaa  frosi  Italian  and  Bulgarian  expansion  following  MARTEA.  Paul 

refusad  to  agree  to  Geomn  d—ands.  The  prince,  however,  returned  hone 

convinced  tiiat  Yugoslavia  would  be  cruahad  if  it  did  not  join  the  Axis. 

Despite  his  fealings,  Paul  hssitatad  and  considered  resisting  Hitler.  The 

Yugoslavs  hurriedly  dispatched  liaison  officers  to  meet  with  the  British  and 

GTaeks.  They  aoug^  Brititii  assiganizea  of  direct  intervention  with  ground 

and  air  foroae,  but  the  Yugoslavs  left  eepty  handed.  The  British,  however, 

advised  thme  to  invede  Albania  to  capture  Italian  equipnent.  Bravely,  the 

Yugoslavs  began  moving  tiisir  Third  Anay  tokord  the  Albanian  border  to  have 

the  option  available  at  ehcrt  notioa.^ 

Hitler  could  endure  no  further  delay  and  on  the  22nd  he  gave  the 

Yugoslavs  one  last  chance  to  sign  tiie  pact.  As  rumors  of  Yugoslavia's 

joining  the  Axis  spread,  pressure  mounted  inside  the  country  for  defiance  in 

the  face  of  the  dictator's  ultimatum.  Over  the  next  few  days  the  Yugoslavian 

Royal  Council  dtiaated  their  options.  While  some  advocated  resistance,  the 
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majority  agreed  that  for  YUgoelavla's  survival  they  mist  aooapt  Hitler's 
daaands.  On  25  Maoxh,  Osvtkovic  and  Cincar-MarlcDvic  signed  the  Tripartite 
Pact  on  behalf  of  Yiigoslavia.  HcMever,  they  signed  vdth  the  stipulation  that 
no  forelcpi  troops  would  be  edlowed  to  transit  throuc^  YUgoslavia.^^ 

The  Qriaifl 

Hitler's  partial  diplosmtic  auoowss  %»s  dxirt-lived.  On  the  day  after 
the  pact  mas  signed  General  Bora  Miticovic,  a  patriotic  Serbian  and  Deputy 
Oasaandar  of  the  Ihxposlav  Air  Force,  hatched  a  oonspixacy  to  overthrow  ttm 
govemnent.  Hiztovic  had  conteeplated  such  a  ooKf)  since  1937  and  Paul's 
latest  move  provided  a  ^ark  for  2K±ion.  Gathering  support  frcn  his  fellow 
officers  and  with  the  tacit  sigport  of  the  General  Simovic— the  Air  Faroe 
in  Chief-^m  rapidly  planned  to  seize  control  of  Belgrade. 

Mirkovic  would  lead  thm  forces  involved  and  Simovic  would  head  the  new 
goverment.^ 

At  0220  hours  on  the  27th,  Mirkcvic's  hastily  assembled  forces 
by  tanks  and  artillery  seized  key  locations  in  Belgrade.  With  the  city 
effectively  cut  off  from  tiie  rest  of  the  country.  General  Simovic  presented 
his  deemnds  to  the  govenment.  Cvetkovic  resigned  while  Paul  renounced  his 
powers  and  fled  to  exile  in  Greece.  A  radio  proclamation  at  dawn  announced 
the  overthrow  of  the  prince  and  througiout  ttiB  27th,  Belgrade  rejoiced  in  a 
sea  of  anti-German  daeonstratlons.  On  the  28th  the  rdoels  instadled  'Oie 
youthful  Peter  as  King.  Simovic  would  act  as  inrima  Minister  while  Vladko 
Macek  was  persuaded  to  stay  on  as  Deputy  Rnnier.  For  a  brief  moment 
Serbians,  advocates  of  tiw  Yugoslavian  idea,  and  ccrammists  were  united  in 
tim  belief  that  history  had  been  made.^^ 

The  Military  Balance 

In  the  '30s  and  '40s  Yugoslavia's  military  leader^iip  often  overshadowed 
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ttm  country's  politicians.  Ssrts  doBinatsd  the  force:  163  of  the  165 
Yugoslav  generals  vMce  Serbians.  Most  the  military  leadership  had  been 
bloodied  in  the  First  Morld  Har,  uhere  they  fou^  with  great  bravery  and 
endurance.  They  were  a  proud  groq>  steeped  in  the  rich  lore  of  their 
military  heritage.  HoiMver,  they  sere  slaved  to  tradition  and  slew  to  accept 
new  trends  in  warfare,  ttiile  ^{bgoslav  generals  presided  over  wargames  and 
maneuvers  that  refoug^  the  battles  of  ttm  past  %«r,  Germany  was  overrunning 
most  of  Burqpe.  The  Yugoslavs  largely  igpiorad  the  lessons  provided  by  ttm 
WHhnwifht  'a  daeonstratiens  of  modem  viarfare.  lUrthenBre,  the  modest 
modernization  programs  that  they  started  proceeded  at  a  snail's  pace.^^ 

In  1940  tbB  head  of  Yugoslavia's  armed  forces  was  General  Milan  Medic  the 
Minister  at  Mar.  Medic  leaned  toward  Axis  and  when  Italy  invaded  Greece, 
he  advocated  an  attack  to  seize  the  Greek  port  of  Salonika.  Paul  overruled 
Medic  and  replaced  him  vfitt  a  73  year  old  General  named  Petar  Pesic.  Paul 
chose  him  because  he  was  easier  to  control.  Pesic,  however,  was  not  ip  to 
ths  raaponsibilitiss  of  his  post  and  his  appointment  angered  the  country's 
military  leaderahip.^^ 

The  Yugoslav  military  in  1941  was  unprepared  for  a  German  invasion.  At 
full  mobilization  the  Amy  could  mister  1,000,000  trained  man  in  35 
divisions,  an  assortmant  of  indepandant  brigades  and  23  frontier  guard 
battalions,  ttmn  ttm  attacked,  700,000  man  in  28  infantry  and 

ttanm  cavalry  divisions  were  in  the  field.  However,  only  the  regular  army 
divisions  of  ths  Third  and  Fourth  Armies  reached  full  mobilization.^ 

Individually  thm  Yugoslavian  soldier  was  a  well  trained  and  worthy 

opponent.  .Special  units  cadled  "Oetnici," — trained  in  guerrilla  operations 

of  \p  to  battzQion  size— <ieployed  near  the  border  to  harass  the  rear  the 

invaders  at  the  onset  of  war.  These  troops,  however,  would  not  prove  their 
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value  until  after  YUc^lavla  capitulated. 

Many  of  Yugoslavia's  6,700  artillery  pieces  and  all  of  its  200  tanks  v#ere 
of  foreign  design  and  obsolete.  Furthennore,  the  Amy  lacked  mobility 
because  motor  transportation  uas  scarce.  Finally,  the  Yugoslav's  fadled  to 
practice  large  unit  maneuvers  that  integrated  air,  artillery  and  tank 
forces.®® 

Ite  Yugoslav  Air  Faroe  possesoed  505  aircraft,  300  of  uhich  uere  modem 
designs.  Ihe  total  included  73  Masseraiadtt  Bf>109s  and  70  Dornier  Do-17s 
bought  from  Gemmny.  Uifortunately  for  Yugoslavia,  training  was  poor  and 
most  of  the  country's  edrfields  were  inadequate  for  combat  operations.®^ 

The  Yugoslav  Itovy  was  a  relatively  modem  force  stationed  in  the  Adriatic 
ports  of  Sibenik  and  Kotor.  Hcsever,  with  only  four  laodem  destroyers,  18 
torpedo  boats  and  four  aubmarinas,  Yugoslavia's  aaritims  service  was  in  no 
position  to  affect  the  ocming  canpaign.®® 

Terrain  limited  the  options  open  to  the  Yugoslav  Amy.  Agzdnst  one 
front,  the  Yugoslavs  could  esqploit  their  toug^  terrain  in  tiie  defense  and 
protect  the  nation's  vital  areas.  However,  if  faced  with  multiple  threats  on 
the  country's  long  borders,  the  weak  tranqxartation  net  negated  the  advantage 
of  interior  lines  of  operation.  In  this  case  fadJing  back  to  the  central  and 
southern  parts  of  the  country  or  linking  vp  with  the  British  and  Greeks  to 
the  south  could  prolong  the  f  ig^  and  provide  the  opportunity  for  an  €dJled 
counteroffensive.  This  oonoept  was  embodied  in  Mtar  Plans  S  of  1938  and  R-40 
of  1940.®® 

Had  they  adapted  Plan  S  or  R-40  the  Yugoslavs  could  have  severely  mauled 

the  invaders  in  terrain  inheritable  to  panzers.  Instead  they  developed  a 

new  war  plan — R-41,  issued  on  31  March  1941 — ^that  CEdled  for  the  defmse  of 

every  crossing  ed.ong  the  frontier  and  an  invasion  of  Albania  by  the  Ihird 
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Army.  PachB|)8  thare  was  littla  choice  as  the  first  two  war  plans  required 
the  early  ahendonnent  of  the  country's  most  vital  areas.  In  Hiorch  1941  the 
amy  spread  out  in  a  cordon  defense  along  1,859  miles  of  land  fronti^.  Ihe 
YUgoslaivs  planned  to  fora  a  strategic  reserve,  however,  they  never  created 
it.  Defensive  positions  in  depth  were  neglected  and  individual  frontier 
fortifications,  while  skillfully  located,  lacked  integration  and  heavy 
artillery.  In  April  1941  tim  wahmertit  identified  and  eoqploitad  the 
waalmsesas  of  Plan  R-41.^ 

At  ttm  outset  of  tiie  invasion  tiie  Yugoslavian  Arey  deployed  three  amy 
groups,  an  independent  any  and  the  Coastal  Defense  Ooenand.  Air  scpport  for 
each  any  group  was  supplied  ky  an  aii  brigade  while  naval  zdroraft  flew  in 
support  of  the  Coastal  Coanand.  The  First  Any  Group  deployed  with  the 
Seventh  Any  on  the  left  and  Fbur^  Any  on  rii^.  They  would  defend  ttm 
northern  border  fron  the  Adbriatic  to  Slatina  on  the  Hungarian  frontier.  Next 
cane  the  Second  Any  Group  nrsprisefl  of  the  Second  and  First  Amies.  Ihe 
Second  Any  deployed  on  Hungarian  border  while  the  First  Any  defended 
the  Banat  region  opposite  ttm  Hungarian  and  Rtananian  borders.  Ihe  Sixth  Any 
—an  independent  conmand-^was  positioned  in  ttm  Banat  to  the  northeast  of 
Belgrade  along  the  Ronanian  frontier.  In  the  south  the  Diird  Any  Group  was 
responsible  for  the  defense  of  Maoednnta  and  ttm  invasion  of  Albania.  To 
aocoeplish  these  odssions,  Third  Any  marched  to  the  Albanian  frontier  while 
the  Flftti  and  Third  Territorial  Andes  defended  opposite  tiie  Rumanian  and 
Bulgarian  borders.  Finally,  the  Coastal  Defense  Ooenand  guarded  the  Adriatic 
coast,  Sehindc  and  Kotor  with  an  infantry,  division  and  two  fortress  brigades. 
SixDovic  took  overall  ooenand  and  set  up  his  heaelquarters  in  Belgrade.^^ 

In  the  paring  of  1941  the  German  military  machine  was  a  large  and 

powerful  force.  Seasoned  in  the  successful  canpaigns  of  1939  and  1940,  the 
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Wahnaaciit  «as  eo^erienoed,  confident  and  hi^ily  proficient  in  the  art  of 
Mur.  Since  it  was  still  in  a  state  of  war  with  England,  the  German  military 
was  in  a  high  state  of  readiness.  By  March  1941,  the  German  Army  possessed 
190  divisions:  51  of  which  were  stationed  in  Germany;  56  in  France,  Holland 
and  Belgium;  30  deployed  along  the  Russian  border;  17  in  Bulgaria  and 
Rumania;  10  in  Norway  and  Denaaik;  and  one  in  Africa.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Twelfth  Axay  staging  in  Bulgaria  ^dl  of  Germany's  divisions  were  eaployed 
in  ocopation  duties  or  were  earsatfced  for  BARBARCDSSA.^ 

The  German  Any  of  1941  possessed  a  well-oiled  tactical  technic^ 
ccsncnly  known  today  as  blitzkrieg.  This  technique  permeated  the  edr 
armored,  mechanized  and  notorized  portions  of  the  force.  In  blitzkreia  tanks 
and  air  power  provided  mass,  speed,  and  force  to  the  attack.  Initiative, 
manifested  in  choosing  the  time,  place  and  conditions  for  the  attack  as  well 
as  the  ability  to  e9q>loit  opportunities,  was  an  essential  ingredient  in  the 
German  tactics.  Essentially,  blitzkrieg  was  a  form  of  tactical  maneuver 
designed  to  create  a  breakthrouc^  in  eneay  defenses  to  fexsilitate 
envelopsents.  These  envelopments  allowed  the  Germans  to  encircle  end  destroy 
eneay  forces.  Once  they  dismeahered  the  eneay  azay  the  vitsU.  portions  of  the 
opponent's  nation  were  defenseless  to  German  attacks.  A  variant  of  this 
epproach-^advocated  by  Germany's  armor  proponents— relied  more  on  the  shock 
and  paralysis  of  deep  thrusts  rather  dian  encizclemant  battles.  By  strUcing 
deep  and  fast  into  the  eneay's  vital  areas  and  disrupting  their  coamand  and 
control  capability  tills  version  left  tile  eneay  unable  to  react. 

De^ite  its  defeat  in  the  Battle  of  Britain^  tiie  Tuffajaf'^e  of  March  1941 

was  the  most  powerful  edr  force  in  the  world.  On  the  verge  of  the  coip  in 

Belgrade,  the  TuftMiffe  possessed  over  4,000  frontline  aircraft,  490  of  which 

were  deployed  or  enroute  to  Bulgaria  and  Rtanania  for  MARTTA.  Seasoned  pilots 
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and  leadars— wall  versed  in  blitztariecr— filled  the  ranks. ^ 

While  blitzkrieg  was  a  well^xractioed  technique  by  the  firing  of  1941, 
the  Gecmans  never  nndified  it  in  written  doctrine.  Sijnilarly,  while  sodbb  of 
the  wamnacht’s  cainaigns  manifest  the  characteristics  of  operationed  art, 
the  essence  of  the  ccnoept  was  absent  frcn  their  doctrined  literature. 
Finally,  like  blitzkrieg  and  operatlanal  art,  no  mention  of  crisis  action 
procedures  or  sons  equlvalent<— can  be  found  in  their  doctrine. 


within  hours  of  the  oocp  in  Yugoslavia — between  1000  and  1100  hours  on  27 

ttarch— German  diplomatic  sources  in  Belgrade  reported  the  event  to  Hitler  in 

Berlin.  When  the  dictator  learned  of  the  coup  he  thou^xt  the  news  was  a 

joke.  Any  joviality  was  durt-lived  and  the  Ftlirer  quickly  decided  that 

YUgfoslavia  was  unreliable  and  would  inevitably  join  the  allies.  Despite 

msssagB"  of  reassurance  from  Ybgoslaviar-that  the  new  government  would  stand 

by  its  treaty  obligations~Hltler  was  unnoved.^^ 

At  1200  hours  Hitler  stmwrjned  the  Amy  and  TuftMaffe  oomwanders  in  chief 

and  their  chiefs  of  staff  to  his  headquarters.  From  the  CKW  he  czdled  for 

Genereds  Keitel  (Chief  of  the  OKH)  and  Jodi  (Chief  of  the  CKW  Operations 

Staff)  Joachim  Ribbentzop,  the  Foreign  Minister,  received  the  order  to 

attend  as  well.  At  1300  hours  Hitler  oonvened  a  joint  planning  session 

regarding  the  Yugoslav  crisis  and  informed  those  attending  that  he  had 

decided  to  "destroy  Yugoslavia  as  a  military  power  and  sovereign  state. 

He  emphasized  the  inportanoe  of  apood  and  that  Italy,  Hungary,  Rumania  and 

Bulgaria  would  participate  with  Germany  in  a  combined  canpedgn.  ty  1430 

hours,  Hitler  and  his  military  leaders  had  developed  planning  guidance  for 

the  invasion.  This  guidance  was  included  in  DIRECTIVE  25 — subsequently 
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referred  to  as  OPEBAnON  25--ardering  the  invasion  and  was  issued  to  the 
services  that  evming.  The  Jticar/  and  luftruaffe  recieved  orders  to  submit 
detailed  plans  as  soon  as  possible. 

Hitler's  guidance  cedled  for  a  phased  operation  distributed  between  two 
najor  lines  of  operation  originating  in  Bulgaria  and  Austria.  Initially,  the 
TiimjM^fe  would  attack  Belgrade,  and  seize  control  of  the  edr.  In  subsequart 
phases  it  would  support  the  ground  forces.  The  second  phase  was  a  ground 
invasion  by  forces  assenbling  in  Bulgaria.  This  force  %ixxQd  attack  in  two 
directions.  The  northern  wing  would  attack  on  the  Sofia*4}is*4elgrade  axis 
while  the  southern  element  would  attack  from  the  vicinity  of  Sofia  into 
southern  Yugoslavia  and  then  join  the  attack  on  Greece.  Together  these 
attacks  would  secure  the  vital  line  of  ooBiaxnications  between  Belgrade  and 
Salonika.  objective  attacks  to  seize  key  terrain  features  would 

coincide  with  the  initial  air  strikes  on  Belgrade.  Frcn  Austria  an  attack 
to  the  southeast  would  be  launched  as  soon  as  sufficient  forces  were 
assembled.  Meanwhile,  German  agents  would  contact  Croatian  dissidents  and 
support  tiiem  in  an  attenpt  to  break  awey  from  the  Yugoslav  state.  If 
possible,  OFIB^Ancif  MARITA  would  be  launched  simultaneously  with  the 
eurstrikes  on  Belgrade.^^ 

On  the  same  day.  Hitler  disawwed  the  operation  with  the  Hungarian, 

Rumanian  and  Bulgarian  ministers,  and  requested  support  from  their 

govemnents.  For  active  participation  Hitler  offered  Hungary  the  Banat 

region  and  to  Bulgaria  he  promised  Ifaoedonia.  Bo^  countries  balked  but  the 

Hungarians  agreed  to  edlow  a  German  corps  to  assemble  in  their  country  Zac 

the  invasion.  Meanwhile,  the  Rmnanians  sealed  the  Yugoslav  border  and 

prepared  to  defad  against  Soviet  intervention.  To  Mussolini,  Hitler  sort  a 

memorandum  outlining  what  the  Germans  needed  in  terms  of  support.  This 
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moanage  virtually  dictated  a  course  of  action  for  the  Italians.  Their 
missions  were  to  guard  the  flank  of  the  German  attack  fron  Austria  with  a 
thrust  dcMn  the  Oalmation  coast  to  the  port  of  ^lit  and  the  neutralization 
of  the  Yugoslav  Fleet.  In  addition,  they  would  defend  in  Albania  until 
ordered  to  attack  east  and  meet  tiie  Geraan  thrust  to  Skoplje.  Mussolini 
approved  the  plan  and  ardered  his  military  to  prepare  for  its  execution.^^ 

The  initial  German  reaction  to  the  coup  bears  close  resenblanoe  to 
current  U.S.  crisis  action  procedures.  The  wamwtrdtt’s  reqponse  started  with 
a  report  from  diplomatic  sources  in  Belgrade  «ho  quickly  decided  the  event 
had  national  security  inplications  for  the  Reich.  As  Germany's  NCA,  Hitler 
quickly  assessed  the  situation.  Wl^  the  start  dates  of  MARITA  and 
BARBAB06SA  fast  epproaching  he  had  to  solve  the  problem  quickly.  In  his  view 
Germany  faced  a  crisis  that  required  a  military  course  of  esztion. 

Whether  the  coup  constituted  a  threat  to  Germany's  nationiOL  security  or 
if  there  were  viable  non-military  means  to  resolve  problem  are 
drtmtable.  Furthermore,  there  is  little  indication  that  Hitler  scu^it  the 
advice  of  his  political  or  military  advisors  prior  to  deciding  on  a  military 
option.  Nonetheless,  Hitler  as  the  NGA  decided  that  Yugoslavia  was  a  threat 
that  had  to  be  eliminated  by  force  of  arms. 

The  leaders  present  in  Hitler's  Chancellery  on  27  March  1941  were  roughly 
equivalent  to  the  JCS  and  together  they  produced  a  GCA.  U.S.  doctrine 
provides  for  similar  flexibility  in  particularly  time  sensitive  situations. 
The  NCA  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  may  produce  a  GCA  if  they  feel  the  situation 
will  not  allow  enough  time  for  the  supported  CINC  to  produce  his  own 
estimate.  Given  the  fact  tiiat  MARITA  was  scheduled  to  start  in  early  ipril 
and  witii  BARBAR06SA  slated  for  mid-May,  reaction  time  was  in  short  supply. 

Since  only  one  GCA  was  developed,  by  issuing  Directive  25,  Hitler  had 
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essoitially  givoi  each  of  his  services  an  Alert  Order  to  start  detailed 
planning.  LiXe  curroit  U.S.  doctrine  the  German  process  was  flexible  and 
actions  similar  to  the  Situation  Developnent  and  crisis  Assessmoit  phases  ran 
concurrent  to  the  Course  of  Action  Develcfinent  phase.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  analysis  the  Gernmn  Situation  Development  and  crisis  Assessment  phases 
were  wimiiay  to  those  that  be  eB|>loyed  by  tiie  united  States  military. 

The  Germans  acted  as  if  they  were  following  U.S.  procedures  for  a  HCA/JCS 
developed  GOA.  Sinoe  all  of  Germany's  key  military  leadem  were  present  idien 
the  GOA  was  developed, --during  the  eguivalent  of  the  Situation  Developnent 
and  crisis  Assessment  phases — ^a  WASNCTO  was  not  required. 

Of  interest  is  the  fact  that  on  the  same  day  Hitler  contacted  the 
Rumanian  and  Bulgarian  foreign  ministers  to  inform  them  of  his  intent. 

Later,  he  drafted  and  tranaaitted  a  mwwage  to  Mussolini  dictating  a  course 
at  action  for  the  Italian  amy.  Ihe  isportant  point  here  is  that  Hitler 
graqped  the  important  role  that  combined  operations  would  pl«y  in  the 
invasion  and  that  he  imnediately  moved  to  martial  his  adlies'  cooperation. 
Course  of  Action  Develoonent.  Selection  and  Bcecution  Planning 

Ihe  German  Amy  Hi^  Gonmand  (CKH)  worked  feverishly  throughout  the  ni^ 
of  27-28  March  to  create  an  outline  plan  that  was  incorporated  in  Directive 
25.  Diis  effort  eoqanded  the  guidance  already  received  from  Hitler.^^  At 
1230  hours  on  the  28th  General  Franz  Haider— Chief  of  the  Amy  General  Staff 
(CKH)— briefed  the  dictator  on  the  outline  plan.^^ 

Ihe  entire  Balkan  theater  would  be  aamnanded  by  Field  Marshedl  Malter  von 
Brauchitsch— the  Gomnander  in  Chief  of  the  Amy— from  a  oomnand  post  at 
Wiener’^ieustadt,  Austria.  Without  a  declaration  of  war,  the  Tuffcwaffe  would 
initiate  the  attack  on  1  April,  followed  by  a  the  ground  offoisive  between 

the  8th  and  the  15th.  MeaniiA\ile,  MARITA  was  rescheduled  for  the  2nd  or  3rd. 
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ItOB  Austria  and  Hungary,  Ganaral  Kaxiaillian  vcn  Vieicii's  Secxnd  Am^  %KMld 
crush  resistance  in  Croatia  and  then  drive  southeast  betMaen  the  Sava  and 
Drava  rivers  toward  Belgrade.  General  Euald  von  Kleist's  First  Panzer  Gnx^ 
would  assanble  near  Sofia,  drive  north  the  Morava  river  valley  and  seize 
Belgrade.  Both  of  these  thrusts  would  link  up  in  the  vicinity  of  Belgrade 
and  rrenwpt  any  atteapt  tay  ttm  ^Aigoslav's  to  fall  bade  on  the  interior.  The 
touchiest  assigmnt  went  to  the  southam-Boat  force.  Field  Mardiall  Wilhelm 
von  List's  TWelfdi  Any  which  had  already  awsewhled  in  aouthaiBst  Bulgaria  for 
MARITA.  Vbn  List  would  strike  into  Macedonia  %dth  his  right  wing,  heading 
first  for  Skoplje  and  then  into  northern  Greece,  in  effect  cutting  Yugoslavia 
off  from  tile  British  and  Greeks.  Meanwhile,  the  Any's  center  would  thrust 
into  southern  Mecedania  and  tiien  move  south  to  outflank  the  Gredc 
fortifications  on  the  Metaxas  Line.  Simoltanaously,  the  left  wing  of  the 
TWelftii  Amy  would  invade  eastern  Greece. 

On  29  March  General  Friedrich  von  Paulus— the  CRH  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  eperatione  presided  over  a  conference  of  amy  ooBmanders  and  staffs 
participating  in  OFERATIGN  25.  OoUectively  they  assigned  corps 
headquarters'  to  the  azmies,  allocated  forces  and  adijusted  the  proposed 
timing  of  the  plan.  The  and  TValfth  Amy  would  attack 

simultaneously  on  6  April.  Von  Kleist's  was  scheduled  to  attack  on  the  8th. 
Vtn  List  would  attack  last,  on  the  12tii,  because  of  the  time  required  to  mass 
his  forces  in  Hungary  and  Austida.  The  Itidians  would  not  be  ready  until  the 
22nd,  but  Hungary  now  agreed  to  ccanit  a  soall  corps  under  GKH  control. 

Raider  sent  von  Paulus  to  Budapest  the  sane  day  to  work  out  the  details.^^ 

In  addition  to  von  Paulus'  trip  to  Hungary,  the  Wtimnacht's  liaison 

officers  and  their  oounterparts  from  Itidy,  Hungary,  Rumania  and  Bulgaria 

rapidly  coordinated  the  actions  of  their  countries.  Major  General  Erich  von 
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Rantelen  was  instrunental  in  synchronizing  Italy's  partic^ation.  Maanuhile 
von  List  worksd  closely  with  the  Buoanians  and  Bulgarians.  These  xuan  and 
others  were  vital  in  setting  the  oonditicns  for  the  waimacht's  success. 

Hitler  approved  detailed  plans  for  the  invasion  when  he  received  HaQder 
on  the  afternoon  of  30  Narch.  Operating  on  exterior  lines,  the  Axis  front 
stretched  over  1,000  miles  from  the  Adriatic  to  southwest  Bulgaria.  In  final 
form,  the  plan  called  for  distrihuted  maneuver  along  five  lines  of 
operation.  The  XL  Panzer  Oocps  would  focm  von  List's  sain  effort  toward 
Skoplje  on  6  ^aril.  Simultaneously,  ttm  xvm  Mountain  Oorps  would  attack 
fton  Petrich  to  Strumica  and  the  lower  vazdar  with  five  divisions.  TVn  days 
later  (8  ^aril)  von  KLeist's  First  Panzer  Groi^  wcu)  Ttrike  toward  Nis  and 
eventually  Belgrade  with  the  XIV  Panzer  and  XI  corps.  On  12  April,  von 
Neich's  Second  Amy  would  attadc  from  Austria,  Hungary  and  Rumania  into 
Slovenia,  Croatia  and  Serbia.  In  the  west,  his  XLDC  Mountain  C3orps  would 
cross  the  Drava  and  advance  to  Ljubljana  and  Zagreb.  In  the  center,  the  LI 
Oorps  would  cross  the  Mura  and  Drava  rivers  near  IfariJxr  and  procood  to 
Zagr^.  from  Hungary,  the  XLVI  Panzer  Corps  would  strike  from  Bares  to 
Belgrade  and  Zagr^.  Maanuhile,  General  Reinhardt's  XU  Panzer  Oorps  would 
head  southwest  from  the  Rumanian  city  of  Tenesvar  and  join  the  attack  on 
Belgrade.^ 

General  Alexander  Lair  took  coamand  of  all  forces  in  the 

BzdJeans.  He  was  tasked  to  destroy  the  Yugoslavian  coamend  and  control 

apparatus  in  I^dgrade,  seize  control  of  the  air  and  siqpport  German  ground 

forces.  Besides  attacks  on  Yugoslav  edrfields  his  primary  target  on  6  April 

was  Belgrade.  This  operation  entitled  'Tiestrafuna"  (Punishmoit)  was  a  48 

hour  eurblitz  on  the  Yugoslav  Capital.  To  accomplish  these  missions,  Lohr 

received  General  von  Richtetfen's  Fliegerkoros  vm  (Flying  Oorps  8)  alreacfy 
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stationad  in  Bulgaria  with  414  adrcraft.  In  addition,  he  could  call  for 


siqpport  from  168  aircraft  of  Flieaericcirpg  x  based  in  Sicily.  Hbwaver,  aiftar 

conducting  his  estimate,  LShr  determined  that  his  mission  reguired  additional 

wexplanes.  Accordingly,  the  iirftMaffa  asswnblnd  another  576  aircraft—  frcn 

Germany,  Ftanoe  and  Africa— to  create  Tu^trfirw-te  IV  (Airfleet  4) .  Since 

ipUfjMn-tromn  vTTT  was  more  famdliar  %d.th  the  region,  liSir  tasked  von 

Rictatofen  to  control  tiie  operation.  Itanwhile,  the  Italian  WBota  AasnenaMtiggi 

(Royal  Airforce)  mnseed  666  aircraft  for  their  oparations.^^ 

itiile  the  Germans  and  ttieir  alliee  raced  ahead  with  plans  for  war,  the 

Yugoslavs  tried  in  vain  to  forestall  tiie  inevitable.  In  a  futile  attenpt  to 

stave  off  the  invasion  they  sent  a  number  of  massages  to  Hitler  designed  to 

reassure  the  dictator  they  would  honor  Tripartite  Pact.  Their  messagas, 

however,  fell  on  deaf  ears.  Given  tim  ciroaetanoae,  Simovic  ordered  the 

Yugoslav  Army  to  medailize  on  29  March.  The  croeits  focmelly  joined  Simovic's 

govemaant  on  3  ^aril.  The  same  day  a  Yugoslav  delegation  arrived  in  Moscow 

hoping  to  seal  a  isrtaial  assistance  pact.  However,  all  they  could  wrangle 

from  their  Slavic  brothers  was  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  non-aggression  that 

was  signed  on  the  5^.  Any  hopes  of  deterring  Hitler  were  fading  fast.  In 

the  meantime,  Maoak  was  in  contact  witti  German  agents  hoping  to  secure 

special  considerations  for  Croatia.^ 

Aided  by  raoamaissanoe  flig^xts.  Colonel  Kinzel  of  OR] 

intelligence  accurately  taeplabed  the  Yugoslav  dqplcyments.  FUrttiemore,  on 

3  a  defecting  creation  Air  Force  offioer  supplied  the  Germans  with  the 

locations  of  Yugoslavia's  primary  and  alternate  airbases.  Kinzed.  believed 

tiiat  tiw  lack  of  a  strategic  reserve  would  prevent  the  Yugoslavs  from 

stopping  a  breakthrou^  and  he  predicted  a  swift  eneny  ooll£^)ee  if  the  amy 

breached  the  border  defenses.  Once  German  forces  penetrated  the  initial 
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dsfcnoas  h*  believed  the  panzers  would  swiftly  drive  through  the  oountry.  On 

the  Albanian  front  he  predic±ed  a  Yugoslav  advance  and  problens  for  the 

Italians.  As  the  invasion  drew  near  Klnzel  reported  that  the  Yugoslavs  had 

strengthened  their  force  south  of  Nis.  Dus  indicated  that  the  aneo^  nay 

have  divined  the  location  of  the  Twelfth  Amy's  attack;  txMevar,  no 

adjustnents  ware  nade  to  the  Gaman  plan.^^ 

Develo|dng  a  plan  in  a  dicrt  period  of  tine  is  a  far  easier  task  than 

assesbling  ^le  raguized  naans  to  eaoacute  it.  For  OPDOTION  25  the  assawhiy 

of  forces  turned  out  to  be  the  greatest  challenge  faced  by  thB  Gemans.  At 

the  start  of  the  crisis  the  Twelfth  Amy  was  already  narshalling  in  south- 

%Mst  Bulgaria  and  without  difficulty  repositioned  forces  for  the  new 

nission.  HoMOtver,  because  the  traneportation  network  in  Hungary,  Rueania  and 

Bulgaria  was  alraaci^  strsbchsd  thin,  von  List  could  eoqpect  no  reinforceennts 

beyond  a  larger  staff  for  von  Kleist's  panzer  group.  Meanwhile,  ad  hoc  notor 

traneport  units  fron  forces  in  Rannia  assisted  in  the  redeployments.^^ 

TO  mass  enouc^  onshat  power  for  the  Second  Amy,  the  Gemans  gathered 

nine  divisions  and  five  oorps  headquarters  froa  France,  Germany  and  forces 

moving  to  assesbly  areas— for  BABBAROSSA— in  Poland.  Die  heiriguarters  of  the 

Second  Amy  self-deployed.  However,  a  ooeplex  combination  of  road,  rail  and 

water  moves  had  to  be  ezecuted  under  eeargency  oonditions— *to  assemble  the 

zest  of  the  Second  Amy.  Throughout  tiwse  operational  aoveswnts  thm  Germans 

were  haqparad  by  Mm  Alps,  poor  roads,  the  lack  of  airlift  capability  and  the 

rail  capacity  of  Austria,  Hungary  and  RoDania.  In  Austria  the  German 

Chief  of  Tran^iortation  instituted  a  "meudaua  aooeleration  schedule"  that 

effectively  cancelled  all  non-military  traffic.  German  transportation 

control  centers  were  set  up  in  HungFary,  Rianania  and  Bulgaria  \4iile  German 

locmaotives  and  rolling  stock  were  sent  to  augment  the  rail  systems  of  her 
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alllM.  Ttmm  now  and  tihn  auparlativa  cscperatian  of  thn  Hungarian 
Ikanapcrtation  Chiaf  alleviated  nary  problew.  By  5  i^il  nost  of  Secxxid 
Amy's  lead  elenants  ware  in  position  and  reacy  to  exncute  1  iiaited  attacks 
into  ){ligoslavla.  By  the  9^  thsy  had  anou^  contat  power  to  attadc  in 
strsngth.^^  Since  Gaman  logisticians  started  planning  on  the  nig^  of  the 
27tti,  thsae  daploynants  in  15  days,  oonstitute  an  isprassiva  achievanant. 

Supplying  the  invesion  f ocos  %ns  another  pcoblan  reguiring  a  taabar  of 
iigKovisstione.  First,  the  Garsans  xeinforoad  their  forces  in  RLanania  %dth 
heaivy  truck  conpanies.  Naanwhile,  they  asen^ilad  a  flotilla  of  supply  bargas 
for  use  on  the  Dandae.  Siailarly,  in  Constanta  Bulgaria,  tiny  loaded  four 
freiglitars  and  readied  tbm  for  a  link-up  %dth  advancing  foroas  in  Greece. 
Finally,  they  diverted  a  stockpile  of  anargancy  supplies— collected  in  Vienna 
for  aPBBOlCN  BABBAROSSA— to  sustain  the  Second  Any.^^ 

Ftr  pucpoees  of  this  analysis  the  Garsan  planning  process  closely 
teeaahlsd  ttm  Ooucse  of  Action  OevelopBant,  Course  of  Action  Selection  and 
EMscution  Planning  phases  of  U.S.  CAP.  As  aentioned  previously.  Hitler 
rapidly  decided  on  a  adlitary  teaponee,  and  developed  a  CCA  with  his 
ganarals.  These  actions  obviated  ttm  need  to  issue  Naming  or  Alert  orders. 
After  Hitler's  decision  the  Genaan  Aray  and  Air  Force  High  Craiiwncls  reacted 
swiftly  and  aoved  to  Course  of  Action  Developnnt  and  Execution  Planning. 

Haidar  and  his  staff  took  the  lead  in  refining  Directive  25  and  produced 

an  outline  plan' ovecnig^.  fiian  Haider  briefed  Hitler  on  the  outline  plan 

(28  March)  and  later  when  he  whan  daliverad  the  final  caapaign  plan  (30 

Itarch) ,  the  GKH  Chief  of  Staff  wee  parf cradng  a  role  siadlar  to  that  of  ttm 

cues.  In  this  case,  Haider  preeentod  his  NCA  with  a  refined  CCA.  Since  the 

GKH,  led  by  von  Brauchitsch,  would  ooBmand  the  operation,  Haider  briefed  the 

ttm  CINC's  campaign  plan  as  well.  If  Ksitel,  the  Chief  of  the  OKH  had 
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hrittfad  Hitler,  the  sinllarlty  to  U.S.  doctrina  would  be  greater.  Vtiile  on 
pa|Mr  the  functicm  of  CKW  appear  to  have  been  rouc^y  ecpiivalent  to  those  of 
our  JCS,  the  OHH  never  held  a  position  of  similar  iittxirtanoe  nor  did  it  have 
an  equivalent  to  the  C3GS.  Nonetheless,  Hitler  approved  the  plans.  Onoe 
they  issued  the  plan  and  assenbled  the  allocated  forces,  an  ficecute  Order 
could  start  the  caspaign. 

Gn  ttm  29th,  General  von  Baulus  briefed  General  von  Brauciiitach  (CINC) 
and  the  ccBBMndKS  of  tiie  sajor  mits  participating  in  the  operation.  With 
the  operational  aawanders  present  tiiey  resolved  the  timing,  force  edlocation 
and  comnand  structure  for  the  invasion  as  part  of  Eboecution  Planning. 
Moreover,  they  identified  the  required  tasks  and  assigned  them  to  the 
subordinate  ocaaends.  Simultaneously,  the  German  Chief  of  iranaportation  and 
his  staff  eaaecutsd  planning  to  move  and  sustain  -Qm  allocated  ground 

and  air  forces.  Like  UBIRMNSCXlf,  they  identified  mowBBBnt  rec(uireBiBnts, 
flhortfalls  wd  limitations.  Furthermore,  through  a  series  of  inprovisations, 
they  developed  plans  and  provided  resources  to  resolve  transportation  and 
mpport  pcoblWBS. 

Von  Paulus'  trip  to  Budapest  on  the  29th  demonstrated  the  uportanoe  that 
the  German  high  comnand  placed  on  combined  operations.  Similarly  the  Chief 
of  Ttanqxmrtation  coordinated  his  efforts  with  Germany's  Rmnanian  and 
Hungarian  allies. 

Witii  the  Geoaen  Any  taking  the  lead  in  planning,  Tiift,finH:e  IV  fell  into 
the  role  of  a  subordinate  coamend.  After  conducting  his  own  estimate  Idhr 
quickly  decided  that  reinfarcanents  were  necessary  and  received  them  &om  the 
a  supporting  conmand.  Meanwhile,  Richtofen  and  the  staff  of 
Fliecierkprpg  vrrT  initiated  paxmllel  planning  to  build  Luftflotte  IV*  s 

sipporting  plan  for  edr  operations  in  the  canpaign. 
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On  3  Hitler  issued  the  Execaite  Carder:  CXQ^ATIGN  25  would  start  on 

the  6th.®^  Dae  invasion  began  in  the  usual  wairaiacht  fashion.  At  0700 
hours  on  6  Aiaril  1941,  234  Getnan  hrmhers  escxarted  fay  120  fig^iters  attacdced 
Belgrade.  To  parotect  their  csqpital,  the  Yugoslavs  scarasbled  20  Bf-109s,  18 
Huotricanee  and  6  IK-38.  As  StUkas  hit  tiae  Royal  Palace,  Vtar  Ministry,  rail 
station  and  the  sajor  aixfaaae  at  Zona  vith  deadly  precision,  Ytigoslav 
intercoptors  tangled  %dth  Genaan  fig^itora.  ttrfortunately  for  the  defenders, 
aone  of  the  Hurricane  pilots  engaged  friendly  Bf-l09s  as  well  as  the 
TnftMffe's.  Dae  first  strUoes  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  50  Yugoslav 
warplanes.  Diree  additional  waves,  each  consisting  of  ^pproodnately  100 
aircraft,  hit  the  capital  on  the  6th.  Dae  German  air-strikes  continued 
tixroug^iout  the  7th.  Bad  weather  curtailed  operations  on  the  8th  but  not 
before  the  iirftMiffe  killed  17,000  people  of  Belgrade  and  rubbled  the  center 
of  the  city.  Against  overwhelning  odds  the  Yugoslavs  put  up  a  ^irited  fight 
and  downed  40  German  aircraft  in  the  two  day  air  battle.^^ 

Dae  TuttMtte«s  attacks  on  Belgrade  and  key  fzacilities  throu^iout  the 
country  achieved  their  objectives.  Daay  severely  disrupted  the  nerve  center 
of  tiae  Yugoslav  Amy,  destroyed  over  60%  of  their  air  force,  and  won  eur 
superiority.  Deqpite  the  beating,  the  Yugoslav  Air  Force  managed  to  mount 
1  strikes  on  advancing  German  colusns  and  targets  in  Hungary  and 

Bulgaria.  Dae  Yugoslav  Hich  Ooeaiand  ww  in  fact  paralyzed  by  the  shock  and 
ferocity  of  the  German  air-striJoes.  Simovlc  reacted  by  moving  his  govemnent 
to  Uzioe  in  the  Serbian  hills,  while  the  Any  Hic^  CCenand  moved  to 
Sarajevo.  Daese  di^lacements  further  disrtpted  their  ability  to  control 
events.®® 

As  the  lti£S3a££s  ravaged  the  country,  von  Heichs  launched  sdbII  elesents 
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of  tte  Sooond  Any  into  Qraatia  and  Slovania  to  seize  key  karid^es  and 


nountzdn  passes,  of  these  fccoes  were  ^)ecial  assault  troops— code 

named  £gusczayl3SC  (Magicf ire) —that  infiltrated  Yugoslavia  in  the  first  days 

of  April.  Against  negligible  opposition  detachnents  of  the  XLVI  Panzer  Corps 

ksy  bridges  over  the  Drava  river  at  Letenye,  Zakany,  and  Bares.  In 

operations  the  LI  Carps  cqpturad  tte  Mura  and  Drava  river  bridges  at 

MBribor,  Itoek-Badkarsburg  and  Nursko  Sredisoe.  Togettiar  these  operations 

had  taken  key  terrain  while  gaining  vital  inf  creation  for  OKH:  the  Fourth 

Yugoslavian  Any— coeposed  nainly  of  Croats — lacked  the  will  to  resist.^^ 

In  contrast  to  von  Welch's  objective  attacks,  von  List  attacked 

in  force.  At  0530  hours  on  the  6th  the  XL  Panzer  Corps  charged  across  the 

border  on  two  axes.  Both  pronge  of  the  attack  met  determined  resistance  in 

difficult  terrain  and  ^  most  of  day  overcoaing  the  defenders.  However, 

by  evening  they  penetrated  to  KUaanovo  and  had  seized  Kcxmne.  At  this  point 

the  Yugoslavian  Ihird  Territorial  Any  was  cxuBfaling  and  on  7  ^aril  Skoplje 

fell  while  German  infantry  crossed  the  vardar  River  at  Veles.  On  the  8th, 

the  9th  Panzer  Division  of  the  XL  Panzer  Corps  pivoted  south  and  raced  into 

^ilep.  The  next  day  tiiey  took  Monastir  while  reoonnaissanoe  elements  made 

contact  with  the  Italians  in  Albania.^ 

To  ttm  south  of  the  XL  Knzer  Corps,  the  XVm  Nountadn  Corps  eaployed 

tile  2nd  Panzer  Division  in  a  drive  on  Struaiica.  Meeting  weak  resistance  the 

biggest  ijqpediinant  to  the  division  consisted  of  mud  and  minefields.  Struaica 

fell  on  the  afternoon  of  the  6th.  Ihe  2zti  Panzer  defeated  a  oounterattadc 

against  its  north  wing  on  the  7th  and  proceodod  south  into  Greece.  Von  List 

had  acoosplished  his  initial  objectives:  isolating  Yugoslavia  from  the  Allies 

in  Greece  and  turning  the  Metaxas  line.^^ 

When  von  KLeist's  XIV  Panzer  Corps  crossed  the  frontier  on  8  April,  the 
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Ytigoslav  High  CSsmand  was  imabls  to  ooocdinata  the  actions  of  its  armies, 
^isarheaded  by  the  11th  Panzer  Division— with  the  5th  Panzer,  294th  Infantry 
and  4th  Mountain  Divisions  in  su{3port— the  Corps  attacked  through  Pirot 
toward  Nis.  In  difficult  terrain  the  Ytigoslav  Fifth  Arm/  put  up  touc^ 
resiatanoa  but  the  Uth  Panzer  broke  the  defense  on  the  first  day  assisted  by 
strong  artillery  and  close  air  support.  The  5tii  Amy  atteepted  to  withdraw 
behind  Urn  Moraiva  to  raastablidi  tbm  defense,  but  the  Uth  Panzer  larBewptnrl 
tiMB  on  thm  9tti  by  seizing  Nis  and  crossing  the  rivar.  At  tiiis  point  the  1st 
Panzer  GToip)  was  in  the  Morava  valley  and  terrain  better  suited  for  panzers. 
After  heavy  fighting  in  the  Paracin-^ragujevic  area,  von  KLeist's  forces 
routed  the  Fifth  Army  and  opened  the  way  to  Belgrade.  The  5th  Panzer  turned 
south  at  Nis,  cut  off  ^higoslav  troops  around  Lesoovac  and,  then  went  under  XL 
Panzer  Corps'  control  for  the  invasion  of  Greece.^ 

The  XLZ  Panzer  Corps  attacked  out  of  Tiiaosoara  on  the  8th  of  J^pril  and 
mat  weak  resistanoa  in  a  swift  advance  through  the  Banat  region.  The  "QsfiBB 
Deutacfaland"  Motorized  Infantry  Regiment  took  Pancevo  on  the  Uth,  \dule  the 
2nd  SS  Motorized  Infantry  Division  moved  to  a  point  45  miles  north  of 
Belgrade. 

Thrcu^iout  the  10th  von  Kleist  pursued  his  opponents  op  the  Morava  Valley 
and  on  the  Uth  his  panzers  slamed  into  the  flank  of  the  Yugoslavian  Sixth 
Arey.  Alraai^  reeling  from  the  attack  of  ^  XZJ  Panzer  Corps,  the  Sixth 
Aray  disintegrated  on  the  12th.  Von  Kimist's  narrow  lines  of  ocenunication 
stretched  over  125  miles  from  Bulgaria,  but  there  were  no  Yugoslav  units 
atvailable  for  a  oounterattack.  A  noose  was  tightening  around  Belgrade.^^ 

Given  the  suooess  achieved  by  the  Twelfth  Amy  and  the  limited  attacks  of 

the  Second,  von  Brauchitsch  advanced  the  latter's  start  date  from  the  12th  to 

the  10th.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  assembly  of  his  force  was  inconplete, 
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vcn  Maictas  was  eager  to  attadc.  His  first  objective  was  Zagreb,  the  second 
capital  of  Yugoslavia  and  the  center  of  Croatian  diasidenoe.  C^^posing  the 
Second  Atby  was  the  Yugoslav  Fourth  Amy,  a  fcroe  largely  conposed  of 
Croatians,  «ho  were  reac^  to  weloone  the  Gemians  as  liberators. 

On  10  April  the  14th  Panzer  Division  of  the  XLVI  Panzer  Corps  edong  with 
the  U  Infantry  and  XLDC  Mountain  Corps  ervpted  fron  their  bridgdieads.  The 
Fourth  Amy  disintegrated  and  the  14th  Panzer  took  Zagrda  on  the  evening  of 
the  10th  eifter  a  single  day's  advance  of  nearly  100  miles. ^  Following  the 
fall  of  Zagrds,  von  Weichs  sent  the  14th  Panzer  toward  Vrbovdc  to  make 
contact  with  the  Italians  while  he  regrouped  the  XUX  Mountedn  and  LI  Corps 
on  the  Sava  river  for  an  advance  on  Sarajevo.  The  move  on  Sarajevo  was  an 
laplanned  branch  to  his  plan  that  was  inspired  by  uneapected  success.  The 
city  was  the  location  of  the  Yugoslav  Hi^  Ccemend  and  was  a  key 
ooBBunications  lixdc  in  the  rugged  terrain  of  Bosnia.  Its  opture  would 
disrqpt  any  Yugoslav  plans  to  evacuate  large  units  to  the  interior. 

Agednst  fedale  opposition  the  8^  Panzer  and  16th  Motorized  Divisions  of 
the  XLVI  Panzer  Corps  drove  southeast  through  the  Yugoslav  Second  Any  and 
across  the  plzdn  between  the  Sava  and  Drava  rivers.  Muddy  roads  provided  the 
touchiest  resistance.  On  the  12th  they  reached  Mitrovica  and  then  2K3vanoed 
toward  Belgrade  in  tiie  rear  of  the  Yugoslav  Second  Any  Groip.  At  this 
point,  von  List  diverted  the  8th  Pmzmc  toward  vaijevo  and  llzioe  while  the 
16th  Motorized  turned  towerd  Zvomik  to  aid  the  rest  of  the  Second  Amy  in 
surrounding  Sarajevo.^ 

Meanwhile,  on  12  April,  eleamts  XU,  XLVI  and  XIV  Panzer  Carps' 

closed  the  ring  on  the  YUgoelav  osg)ital  from  three  directions.  That  evening 

a  motorcycle  ooapary  of  the  2nd  SS  Division,  XU  Panzer  Corps  crossed  the 

Danube  in  captured  boats  and  drove  into  the  center  of  the  city.  At  1900  they 
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met  the  Ifeiyar  of  Belgrade  who  pronfitly  surrendered  the  city,  within  a  few 
hours  advanced  parties  of  the  XLVI  and  XIV  Panzer  Corps  arrived  to  find  a 
mere  ooqpany  holding  the  capital. 

Ihe  Italians  joined  the  invasion  on  the  11th  and  the  next  day  they  made 
contact  with  the  14th  Panzer  Division  at  Vtbovslc.  Now  encircled,  the 
Yugoslavian  Seventh  Army  surrendered*  Ihe  Italians  procxMadod  down  the 
Dalmation  coast  and  vqpon  entering  Kotor  and  SUsenik  found  most  of  the 
Yugoslav  fleet  intact.  Althau^  one  liestvrjyeL'  was  scuttled  tay  her  crew,  the 
other  units  were  taken  in  by  the  Italian  Nsvy.  Meanuhile  a  anail  contingent 
of  the  Hungarian  Third  Ara^  crossed  the  Yugoslav  frontier  on  11  April  and 
pursued  the  retreating  First  Amy,  which  offered  no  resistance. 

The  final  days  of  the  caopalgn  were  anti-climactic.  By  the  11th  Slovenia 
and  Qroetia  had  broken  with  Belgrade  and  surrendered  to  tiie  Germans.  Sene 
Croatian  units  in  Dalmatia  and  the  vicini^  of  Sarajevo  began  fighting  the 
Serbs.  The  14th  Panzer  ^)ed  through  Bihac  and  Jajoe  toward  Sarajevo  from  the 
west  while  the  8th  Panzer  and  16th  Motorized  Divisions  advanced  on  the  city 
from  Uzioe  and  Zvomik.  All  three  divisions  entered  Sarajevo  on  the  15th  and 
any  Yugoslavian  hopes  of  establishing  a  mountain  redoubt  collapsed. 

The  King,  Simovic,  and  Mizkovlc  fled  the  country  on  the  14th  and  left 
Geierad  Khlafatovlc,  the  Chief  of  the  Genend  Staff,  to  end  the  war.  On  the 
same  day  Kalafatovic  sent  two  staff  offiosrs  to  ask  von  Kleist  for  terms. 
However,  they  could  not  find  a  Yugoslav  civil  authority  eKSoeptable  to  the 
Germans  laitil  the  17th.  On  that  day  the  Germans  flew  Aleksander 
Cincar-Markovic  to  Belgrede  diere  he  signed  an  armistice  to  take  effect  on 
the  18th  at  1200  hours.  By  the  time  the  fi^iting  «ded  the  Germans  had 
ca^jtured  254,000  Yugoslavian  soldiers.  C^’EBATION  25  lasted  13  days  and  had 

cost  Germany  151  killed,  392  wounded  and  15  missing. 
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Ihe  Gennan  czatpedgn  was  suooessful  in  what  it  was  iinned  lately  designed  to 
aoocnplish.  However,  the  major  Geman  units  that  blitzed  through  Yugoslavia 
departed  quickly,  first  to  Greece  and  then  to  Russia.  Ihe  precipitate  Axis 
sweep  2dJ.awed  many  Yugoslav  soldiers  to  esceqpe  to  the  hills  with  their 
wegqpcno,  sihodoed  and  disorganized  but  still  czqpable  of  fighting.  IViaity-two 
unenthusiastic  Italian  and  four  wedc  Geman  divisions  remained  to  ooexpy  the 
country.  This  ferae  was  aided  by  the  croation  "Ustasa”  and  ad  hoc  xmits  of 
Serb  and  Muslim  Slav  collaboratars.  Ihe  nqpid  Gennan  victory  was  merely  a 
prelude  to  a  vicious  Guerrilla  war  that  would  eventually  tie  xxp  700,000 
Gennan  troops  and  last  until  the  invaders  were  evicted  in  1945.^^^ 

The  Qfiecution  phase  of  U.S.  CAP  includes  the  NCA's  decision  to  enploy  a 
military  CXA  and  the  transnissicn  of  an  Execute  Order  through  the  GIGS  to  the 
CINC.  phase  is  acaplete  when  the  crisis  is  resolved.  Once  more,  the 

Gennan  procedure  mirrored  U.S.  doctrine.  The  exception,  however,  vas  the 
absence  of  a  position  similar  to  that  played  by  the  CJCS.  Hitler  issued  the 
Execute  Order  on  3  ;pril  and  the  CINC— von  Braucfaitsch— executed  his  canpaign 
plan.  The  imnediate  crisis  was  resolved  in  rnpid  fashion  and  Germany's 
strategic  objective  was  secure,  at  least  for  the  mcnent. 

The  Relationship  Between  Military  Means  And  Political  Erda 

Germany's  overall  strategy  for  1941  focused  on  the  destruction  of  the 
Soviet  union  and  peripheral  attacks  to  eliminate  Eritiah  power  in  the 
Maditerranean.  Once  they  crushed  Russia,  the  Wahrmacht  could  focus  on 
Digland.  However,  the  inept  Italian  invasion  of  Greece  created  a  chain 
reaction  of  events  that  disnpted  Hitler's  strategy.  With  British 
forces — albeit  weak  forces— d^loying  to  Greece,  the  Balkan  blitzkrieg  was 
born  from  the  perceived  necessity  to  protect  the  southern  flank  of  OPERATICX^ 
BARBAR06SA  and  the  Rumanian  oilfields. 
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To  aacure  the  flank  of  OFESATICN  MARUA  Hitler  rei^ilred  acne  facm 

of  aoocoinodatlan  fron  Yugoalavia.  Preferably,  the  Yugoalavs  would  join  the 
Axis  without  reservations.  However,  Yugoslavia's  brave  resistance  to 
Hitler's  political  initiatives  frustrated  the  German  dixtator  from  November 
1940  through  March  1941.  fimn  Yugoslavia  finally  buckled  under  German 
pressure,  the  result  was  a  oospremiae  tiiat  secured  a  new  ally  that  refused  to 
grant  p— '**9*  rlc^xts  for  German  troops.  At  that  point  Hitler  had  achieved 
his  political  oiajective  despite  the  Aact  that  ttm  optimal  solution  would  have 
included  freedom  for  operational  moveamnt  through  the  country.  After  the 
ooq>,  the  situation  was  essoitially  unchanged  as  the  new  goverrmmit  declared 
its  intention  to  honor  the  Tripartite  Pact.  Recalling  Clausewitz'  dictum 
that  war  is  an  extension  of  politics  by  other  means,  the  invasion  of 
Yugoslavia  was  umeoassary.  This  %iould  be  true  unless  Hitler's  changed  his 
political  abjective. 

Hitler,  however,  decided  that  he  needed  ttm  military  extension  of 
politics  to  better  secure  his  initial  objectives  and  gain  another:  the 
movement  of  German  forces  through  Yugoslavia.  Besides  enhancing  the  chances 
of  success  in  MARTEA,  transit  rights  throu^  Yugoslavia  would  save  time  in 
the  redeployment  of  farces  for  BAREAR06SA.  OPERATION  MARITA  probably  would 
have  been  successful— -albeit  mere  ditticult  and  time  ompuming — without 
German  movement  through  YUgoelavla.  Perhaps  the  FOhrer  added  one  more 
political  objective:  a  demonstration  of  the  fate  that  awaited  ttiose  who 
wavered  in  support  of  the  Third  Reich.  In  the  end  these  objectives 
translated  to  the  military  and  political  destruction  of  YUgroslavia.^^^ 

In  aocerdanoe  with  Hitler's  directive  the  Wdmnacht  marsheaed  the 

required  means — in  the  form  of  two  armies  and  an  edrfleet — frem  2d.l  oomers 

of  the  German  Reich  to  aoccaplish  his  bidding.  While  the  Yugoslav's 
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outruBbered  the  Gemans  by  Bqpprcaeiaately  2  to  1  in  warfCMer,  the  WstgwadJt 
held  4  to  1  and  3  to  1  edvantages  in  amor  and  adxcRift.  Ihese  farces 
constituted  a  vast  ovematch  in  terns  of  oosobat  pceer.  Hitler  could  not 
afford  to  risk  a  setback.  Mhat  he  needed  was  a  quick,  decisive  victory  and 
the  Wnhnnnrh^  delivered  it.^°^ 


Ihe  ennmnn  at  operational  art  is  the  creative  eB(>loyDent  of  tacticed. 
forces  to  achieve  strategic  ains.  The  strategic  objective  or  strategic  end 
state — issued  to  the  Wrimnacht  was  siiqpls,  ■'destroy  Yugoslavia  as  a  military 
power  and  sovereign  state.  The  conditions  that  would  eichieve  that  end 
state  included  the  destruction  of  Yugoslavia's  armed  forces  and  political 
leadership,  and  the  occupation  of  the  nation's  vital  areas. 

In  terms  of  tactics  the  question  was  what  to  do  once  the  amy  broke  the 
defenses  along  the  Yugoslav  frontier.  The  German  answer  involved  a 
cosiaination  that  maximized  the  benefits  of  both  variants  of  blitzkrieg 
tactics.  Rapid  breadcthrcuchs  were  followed  by  four  deep  thrusts  aimed  at  the 
seams  and  rear  of  the  Jugoslav  armies.  Ihese  attacks  disrupted  the 
Yugoslavs'  ability  to  control  their  forces,  depriving  then  of  initiative  and 
freedom  of  action.  Gennan  forces  penetrating  into  the  rear  of  Yugoslav  army 
groups  prevented  an  orderly  retreat  to  the  south  or  the  more  defensible 
terrain  of  tiie  country's  rugged  hinterland.  Ihe  net  effect  was  a  paralysis 
of  the  Yugoslav  High  Ocsnand,  the  swift  capture  of  Belgrade  and  the 
fragmentation  of  the  defending  armies. 

As  Belgrade  and  Sarajevo  fell,  the  remants  of  the  battered  Yugoslav  Amy 

collapsed  for  lack  of  effective  ocsinand  and  control.  The  Wehmacht  captured- 

— or  forced  out  of  the  country- -most  of  the  politicad  leadership  vhm  they 

seized  BelgraKie  and  Uzioe.  Finally,  they  rapidly  occupied  Yugoslavia's  few 
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roggalning  cities  emd  lines  of  ccmnonicaticns  against  negligible  resistance. 

Hcwever,  uhen  viewed  holisticzdly  the  campaign  was  flawed.  The  Germans 
fadled  to  look  beyond  their  imediate  strategic  objective  to  long  tann 
conflict  termination  and  postconflict  operations,  vtiile  the  Germans  and 
their  collaborators  planned  for  both  requirements,  they  did  not  adequately 
prepare  for  tiie  resistance  movBsmnt  that  started  a  few  months  after  the 
invasion.  The  German  failiire  to  account  for  the  proud  and  combative 
charac  nr  of  the  Yugoslav  peoples  and  ttm  lack  of  enlightened  oocmpation 
policies  resulted  in  a  conflict  tiiat  was  never  effectively  terminated  on 
German  terms.  The  long  term  cost  to  tha  German  Reich  arguably  outwei^ied  the 
success  of  (fflERKTIGN  25. 

Establishing  the  conditions  for  tactical  success  represent  another 
important  element  of  operational  art.  The  German  plan  did  this  by  providing 
the  attacking  forces  with  enou^  combat  power  to  achieve  overwhelming  force 
ratios  at  the  point  of  attack  on  each  line  of  operation.  Furthermore, 
throuc^  operatltnal  movement  the  German  force  groupings  were  positioned  to 
attack  weaknesses  in  the  Yugoslav  defenses.  However,  providing  combat  units 
and  arraying  them  is  not  enough  to  ensure  tactical  success.  The  Gemmns 
provided  the  necessary  logistics  to  sustadn  their  force  throu^  a  myriad  of 
successful  iaprovisations.  To  facilitate  the  success  of  the  ground  attacks, 
the  strikes  on  Belgrade  disrupted  Yugoslav  ocmnand  and  control  to 

a  degree  that  severely  limited  a  coherent  eneoy  re^mse.  Finally,  the 
portion  of  the  plan  that  provided  for  limited  objective  attacks  to  seize  key 
terzainr-river  crossings  and  mountain  passes-*in  the  Second  Amy's  zone  set 
the  conditions  for  success  on  the  lines  of  operation  emanating  from  Austria 
and  Hungary. 

Another  ingredient  contributing  to  tacticed.  stKxaess  was  the  effort  to 
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swijpcrt  Qreotian  dissidents  in  fragnenting  ths  YUgcjslav  state.  OncB 
atteicksd,  Croatian  units  treated  the  Geneans  as  liberatocs  and  actually 
engaigad  other  Yugoslav  focoes.  Since  the  Croats  needed  little  enocuragenoit 
to  revive  old  feuds,  tha  role  played  hy  Geman  agents  in  this  regard  reoains 
asbiguous.  Nonetheless,  ths  effort  denonstrates  a  clear  attoqpt  to 
facilitate  success.  For  their  cooperation  the  Croats  received  a 

significant  degree  of  aubonony  after  tiie  invasion. 

Ihe  tactical  mirrenBea  and  ttm  operational  novaeants  eaoecuted  in 
cnsUYTCGN  25  would  have  been  inpossible  witiuut  the  cooperation  of  Germany's 
four  partners.  Debits  the  Tripartite  Pact,  the  ad  hoc  participation  of  Axis 
nations  took  on  the  chaRK±eristics  of  a  coalition  without  a  unified  ccnnand 
structure.  Mhile  Hitler  laid  ttm  foundation  for  successful  ccsibined 
operations  throuc^  his  diploeetic  nanauvers;  a  large  degree  of  credit  goes  to 
the  Webmiaciit's  liaison  officers.  Von  Paulus*  travels  to  Btnania  and 
Hungary;  von  Rintelen's  efforts  in  Italy,  and  von  List's  coordination  with 
the  Bulgarians  proved  critical  in  establishing  the  conditions  for  tacticad 
and  operational  success.  FUrthemore,  tiie  coordination  conducted  by  the 
German  Chief  of  Ttan^nrtation  with  his  countecparts  in  Bulgaria  and  Rumania 
solved  the  problems  inherent  in  staging  and  sustaining  the  invasion  forces. 
Centers  Of  Gravity 

The  German  plan  clearly  reveals  tiie  great  iiqportanoe  they  attached  to 

Belgrade.  Of  the  five  major  groupings  g£  Geman  ground  combat  forces,  three 

were  directed  on  the  capital.  In  addition,  the  first  abjective 

was  an  attack  on  the  city,  designed  to  disrupt  ooemand  and  control.  As  the 

capital  city  and  the  center  of  politiceLL  and  military  leadership,  Belgrade 

was  an  irportant  objective.  FUrthermare,  its  CEpture  provided  for  the 

lihk-ip  of  German  farces  in  the  rear  of  two  amy  groups.  However,  once  the 
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political  and  military  laaderahip  fled  to  lAsioe  and  Sarajevo,  the  caqpture  of 
Belgrade  lost  nuch  of  its  inpoctanoe  apart  ton  symbolism. 

For  Yugoslavia  the  center  of  gravi^  rested  in  its  strongest  field  force: 
the  Ihixd  Anoy  Group.  Diis  was  the  only  organization  positioned  to  establish 
contact  with  the  British  and  Groolcs  or  delay  von  list  and  von  Kleist  long 
enou^  to  give  the  rest  of  tiie  armed  forces  the  chance  to  reaKdi  the 
hinterland.  Moreover,  it  had  ttm  potential  to  attack  Italian  forces  in 
Albania.  Once  they  defeated  ttm  Ihird  Army  Garaup  tiie  rapid  advances  of  the 
German  12th  Am^  and  1st  Panzer  Group  made  plan  R-41  useless.  Whether  the 
German  Hi^  Osaoand  identified  the  Ihird  Ara^  Group  as  a  "center  of  gravity" 
is  unknown— none  of  their  atooounts  refer  to  it  as  such — but  they  obviously 
grasped  the  iaportanoe  of  tiie  force  and  initially  enployed  von  KLeist's  and 
von  List's  forces  to  destroy  it. 

SecMencina 

Scrutiny  of  GPESATION  25  reveals  a  sequence  coaprised  of  three  distinct 

phases.  Ihe  first  phase  included  the  operationea  movements  to  position  the 

invasion  forces  in  Austria,  Hungary,  Rumania  and  Bulgaria.  Phase  two 

consisted  of  the  Xti£&a£C&la  initial  attacks,  executed  simultaneously  with 

the  TV«lfth  Amy's  strike  throuc^  Macedonia  to  cut  Yugoslav  links  with  Greece 

and  to  establiA  contact  %rLth  the  Italians,  von  KLeist's  thrust  toward  the 

Morava  valley  to  rupture  the  defense  and  gain  access  to  a  route  to  Belgrade, 

and  the  limited  objective  attacks  of  the  Second  Any.  Success  in  these 

operations  would  defeat  most  of  the  Yugoslav  Amy  and  set  the  preconditions 

for  attaining  operational  ot^ectives.  In  the  final  phase,  the  Germans  seized 

Belgrade,  Zagrda  and  Sarajevo  while  Italian  and  Hungarian  forces  entered  the 

conflict.  Ihis  phase  was  designed  to  eliminate  the  last  ooiters  of 

Yugoslavian  political  and  military  leadersh4>  while  the  Yugoslav  Any  was 
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dMrtxcyad  and  the  rest  of  the  oountry  ws  overrun. 

The  sequonse  of  qpearations  followed  the  Geman  design  to  a  degree  seldoe 
tn  nilitaxy  history.  Ihe  plan  and  its  execution  ocnstitute  a  fine 
of  centralized  planning  and  decentndized  execution.  This  was 
manifested  fay  the  fact  that  von  Brauchitsch's  only  major  decision's  of  the 
caspaign  were  advancing  the  start  date  for  the  Second  Amy's  attack  and 
ai^ixoving  Urn  Second  Amy's  faranch  to  seize  Sarajevo. 

Viewed  holistically,  onsXEllGN  25  was  one  phase  of  a  two  caHfxdgn 
strategy  to  eject  the  Britidi  from  the  BaDcans.  It  was  timed  to  onemence 
with  OPEZUOIGN  MARITA  and  most  of  tbe  TVielfth  Amy  units  enployed  in 
^higoslavia  eventually  attacked  south  into  Greece.  Moreover,  the  rapid  thrust 
of  von  List's  amy  through  Yugoslavia  set  the  conditions  for  tactical  and 
operational  success  in  Greece. 

V.  nnMPrisTmis  un  TWPr.TceTrcws 

The  strongeot  oonclusion  at  this  monograph  is  that  the  Geman  conduct  of 
crisis  action  planning  was  raaezkably  similar  to  the  procedures  eeployed  in 
the  U.S.  military  today.  The  same  holds  trim  for  the  U.S.  Amy's  doctrine 
for  operational  art. 

In  reqponse  to  the  Yugoslav  crisis  Hitler  and  the  Wahmacfat's  senior 

leadamhip  eBployed  a  coordinated  process  tiiat  led  to  a  successful  military 

response.  Iheir  amthods  %pere  similar  to  the  six  phases  dasrrifaerl  in  JQPS 

Volum  IV.  Ihe  only  major  differences  that  can  be  derived  from  tiiis  analysis 

were  the  lack  of  a  German  equivalent  to  the  G3CS  and  the  esphasis  they  placed 

on  tile  coordination  of  oosbined  operations.  Ihe  first  difference  is 

insignificant  but  the  second  is  inportant.  We  cannot  escape  from  fact  that 

our  military  will  probably  respond  to  future  crises  in  a  combined 

envtronnent.  Ihe  Germans  placed  great  effort  on  coordination  missions  and 
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raapad  significant  rcuards.  Vtiila  ths  aaitwt  faroas  of  thair  allies  did 
little  fig^hting,  CPSKKXKX  25  would  have  been  infinitely  nare  difficult 
without  the  solid  ooqperaticn  of  Italy,  Hungary,  Runania  and  Bulgaria. 

Gaman  political  and  eilitary  actions  were  synchronized  to  produce  and 
position  ttM  required  force  %rith  appropriate  objectives  to  conquer 
Yugoslavia.  Ihoy  esfilayed  that  eilitary  force  to  attain  strategic  goals  in  a 
theater  of  operations  tincough  the  design,  organization,  and  conduct  of 
GFBUiaciCN  25.  Moraover,  their  plan  set  ths  conditions  for  tactical  success. 
Vtn  Brauchitsch  and  his  staff  linked  tactical  actions  to  strategic  ends. 

They  discerned  what  military  conditions  would  achieve  desired  ends  and 
dstemined  a  sequence  of  tactical  actions  to  create  those  conditions. 

Finally,  ths  Wnhrmarht'a  leadership  decided  how  to  esplcy  available  military 
tesourcss  to  oomplsts  ths  required  ssquanoe  of  actions.  Nona  of  this  duuld 
be  nous  to  military  professionals  in  ths  United  States  Amy  sinc3s  many  of  the 
operational  concepts  esployed  by  ttm  Wehrmacfat  are  found  in  FM  100-5. 

Ftom  this  monograph  we  can  draw  four  useful  iaplications  for  doctrine. 

TWO  apply  to  crisis  action  planning,  one  relates  to  combined  operations  and 
the  one  is  applicable  to  crisis  action  planning  and  operational  art. 

U.S.  military  professionals  preparing  for  contingencies  involving  crisis 
action  planning  ^lould  look  to  JOPS  Voluae  IV  as  a  point  of  departure.  As 
written,  ths  publication  providas  a  thorough  description  of  ttm  six  phase 
crisis  action  process  and  ths  ayriad  of  reiqxnsihilitias,  reports  and 
functions  involved  in  ths  system.  Ihs  publication,  however,  fails  to  address 
ttm  role  that  combined  operations  play  in  many  crises.  Ihis  omission  should 
be  corrected  with  some  reference  to  coordination  with  coalition  or  edliance 
partners.  This  is  particularly  relevant  given  the  increasing  liJcelihood  that 

America  will  respond  to  global  and  regional  threats  in  combined  environments. 
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Oanvwnwly,  Any  doctrim  fear  crabinad  eperations  establi^iad  in  FM  10O>8 
offars  no  guidanca  on  ttm  paia.il iar  raquirenents  of  tijna-sensltive  planning. 

In  tha  past,  tha  U.S.  Army  aolvad  tha  problcBB  inherent  in  oonbined 
opaorationa  through  a  pronaaa  of  trial  and  error.  Diis  inevitably  was  an 
inefficient  and  time  oonauadng  endeavor.  Tina  aenaitiva  or  crisis  situations 
%iill  only  eoGBoerbata  tha  penhlena  of  ocebinad  veurfare.  Ne  siaply  cannot 
%iBsta  praciouB  reaourcaa  in  eaqpariwnts  during  tha  early  stages  of  a  crisis. 
This  too  ehould  ba  oorractad  with  guidanoa  aligpad  with  JGPS  Volvna  IV. 

Finally,  JOPS  Vbluaa  IV  fails  to  addraae  tha  iaperative  to  plan  for 
conflict  termination  and  postconflict  operations.  The  German  e>g)erience  in 
higoslavia  doaonstratas  ttm  dangers  involved  vhen  military  leaders  fail  to 
taka  a  long  term  view  of  a  crisis.  Soem  «dll  argue  that  this  responsibility 
rests  in  tiia  hands  of  political  laaders.  Ikawever,  we  do  not  have  tiie 
prerogative  to  choose  our  missions  in  a  crisis,  iharefors,  ws  must  plan  for 
long  term  solutions  if  the  situation  calls  for  ttmm.  Given  a  time  sensitive 
situation,  a  narrow  focus  on  tha  innediats  results  of  crisis  ragponse  is  a 
trap  to  be  avoidad.  JOFS  Volume  IV  should  he  revised  to  include  some 
reference  to  planning  for  conflict  termination  and  postoonflict  operations. 

Another  iaplication  for  crisis  ertion  planning  involves  the  vedidity  of 
tha  U.S.  military's  crisis  action  procedures,  fiiila  accounting  for  the 
environMntal  diffaesnoae  previously  noted,  the  Germen  reaction  to  the 
Yugoslav  crisis  provides  evidenos  ttmt  ttm  concepts  used  today  were  valid  in 
a  conflict  at  tha  past.  Similarly,  the  essential  elements  of  operational  art 
daetTribod  in  fM  100-5,  were  operative  in  Germaiiy's  planning  and  execution  of 
OFBtKEIGN  25.  Ihus,  the  analysis  at  the  Yugoslav  campaign  supports  current 
doctrine  by  providing  an  historical,  precedent  where  similar  methodologies 


successfully  mqplayed. 
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Appandix  2  (Yugoslavian  Military  Organization:  ^pril  1941^^^) 


FIRST 

2JCBSB 


X 


SECOND 

MTEROKnCA 


1  AIR 


X 


THIRD 

SKXTJE 


2  AIR 


X 


SIXIH 

PANGEA 


3  AIR 


2  CAV 

3  IN 
22  IN 
49  IN 
4X  IN(B) 
2X  MA(R} 


(XIASIAL 

DEFENSE 

NCTORSKI 


12  IN 
2x  FT(B) 


■ 

HHHI 

SEVENIH 


FCXIRTH 


SECOND 


FIRST 


FIFTH 


THIRD 


1  CAV 
32  IN 
38  IN 
4X  IN(B) 
9X  EG(EN) 


27  IN 
40  IN 
42  IN 
lx  IN(B) 
lx  TX(EM) 


10  IN 
17  IN 
30  IN 
lx  FS(EN) 


3  CAV 
7  IN 
4XIN(B} 
6X  FG(BN) 


8  IN 

9  IN 
34  IN 
50  IN 
3x  IN(B) 
lx  MA(R) 


13  IN 
15  IN 
25  IN 
31  IN 
lx  CAV(B) 


THIRD 

TERRI¬ 

TORIAL 


5  IN 
20  IN 
46  IN 
lx  IN(B) 
lx  GAV(R) 
2x  TX(C} 


Division  sized  vmits  are  listed  below  each  amy.  A  nunber  followed  by  x 
indicates  a  aultiple  of  indqiendent  sub-divisional  units.  IN-Infantry; 
TK^Rodc;  CAT^On/alzy;  FOFrontier  Gueord;  FTNFoctress;  MA"Motorized  te^llecy 
(R)^togiiaBnt  (B)4ri9ade;  (EN)*4attaaion;  and  (C)>Oai()any. 

NOTE:  This  organization  di^icts  the  Yugoslav  Azsy  at  full  mobilization.  On 
6  i^il  1941  only  the  Third  and  Fifth  armies  reaohed  full  mobilization.  The 
strategic  reserve  was  never  constituted. 


AlfMndix  3  (Yugoslavian  Amy  and  Airfcxoe  Bguipnent:  April  1941) 

Annvt^O^ 

1900  Mortars 

800  Anti^O^ank  Guns  of  Lig^  calibers 

823  75aB  Flsld  Guns 

180  lOSBn  Field  Howitzers 

3000  Norld  War  I  Vintage  Howitzers  of  various  Calibers 
250  66/75/78BBI  Anti-aircraft  Guns 

50  RKault  R  35  Ligtit  Tariks,  10.8  tons,  37nB  main  gun  (1940  French) . 
50  saooda  S-ID  Lic^  Tanks,  4.5  tons,  47m  sain  gun  (1938  Czech) . 

50  Renault  NC-27  Lig^  Tanks,  7.9  tons,  37m  oain  gun  (1927  Ftsnch) 

50  Renault  M-17  Lig^  Tanks,  6.7  tons,  1  mchine  gun  (1921  French) 

Of  Yugoslavia's  200  tanks  only  tbs  R35s  could  cosiMte  witii  Geman  amor. 
The  Skodas  and  Renault  MC-27s  could  be  usefully  esployed  in  defensive 
positions.  The  Renault  M-17s  were  obsolete  WWI  deeiigns. 

Airforce:^*” 

Fldfatera! 

73  Messersbnitt  Bf-109E-3  (1938  Geman) 

44  Hawker  Hurricane  I  (1935  Britim) 

31  Hatwker  FUry  (1933  Britim/ofasolete  monoplanes) 

12  Rogpercwedci  lK-2  (1936  YUgoslecv/obsolete  biplanes) 

_ 6  Rogercmki  IK-3  fl938  YUgnslavAnodenH 

166  Tbtal  Fi^iters  (117  FTont  Line) 


figriafiaa: 

58  Dcsnier  Oo  ITKa  Meiiin  Boaher  (1937  Geman) 

45  Savoia  Maixhetti  SM  79-1  Medim  Boaher  (1934  Italian) 
36  Bristol  Blenheia  I  Lkht  Bceher  n935  Britim) 

139  Tbtal  Boahars  (103  FTcnt  Line) 


12  Gaproni  Ga  310  (1936  Italian) 

15  caproni  ca  3U  (1936  Italian) 

12  Westland  lysander  (1936  Britim) 

75  Bceouet  19A2  fl9??  French) 

114  Tbtal  Reconnaiseanoe  Aircraft  (39  Front  Line) 

naval  Aircraft; 

12  Dcmler  Oo  ITKa  Nadim  Boaher/Raoonnaissanoe  (1937  Geman) 

12  Rogerowski  SDf-XIVHI  Seaplane  (1938  Yugoslav) 

50  Hanriot  H-41/Heihkel  He-8  Raocnnaissanoe  (19??  Geman) 

12  Popit^T  D?  2a?1 

86  Tbtad  Naval  Aircraft  (24  FTont  Line) 

Total:  405  Aircraft  inducting  117  Modem  Fighters  and  103  Modem  Bonhers. 
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Appondix  4  (Yugoslavian  Naval  EgiiipBent:  April  1941^^) 

Naw 

Destroyers; 

1  Dularovnik  Class,  1880  tons,  37  kts,  4x5.5**  and  2x3.4"  Guns,  6  torpedos 
(Yugoslav  1932) 

3  Beograd  Class,  1210  tons,  38  kts,  4x4.7"  Guns,  6  torpedos  (Yugoslav 

_ 12321 

4  Destroyers  Total 


Torpedo  Boats; 

4  T>1  Class,  262  tons,  28  lets,  2x2.6"  9ais,  4  torpedos  (Austrian  1915) 

- 4  T-*>  Class.  266  tons.  28  kts.  2x2.6"  cams.  4  torpedos  (Austrian  19151 

8  Torpsdo  Boats  Total 

MBteC  Tacpttiff  fXWtJ: 

8  Qrjen  Class,  60  tons,  34  kts,  2  torpedos  (Yugoslav  1937) 

_ 2  iMtric  37  lets.  2  tOTPedos  (Yugoslav  1927^ 

10  Motor  Torpedo  Boats  Totad 

2  Sneli  Class  600  tons,  14/9  kts,  1x3.9"  gun,  6  torpedos  (Yugoslav  1929) 

- 2  Hrahri  Class  975  tnns.  15/10  kta.  2x4"  cams.  6  tart^*^^  fY^yyy]av  1927^ 

4  Submrtnss  Total 
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i^ppmdix  5  (German  Military  Organization  for  25:  April  1941^^) 


xxxx 


XXX 


xxxx 


XLEX 

MT 

Rudd¬ 

ier 


LI 

IN 

Rein¬ 

hardt 


LH 

IN 


XLVI 

PZ 

Vieti- 

ncfhoff 


XIV 

PZ 

Waite- 

raheija 


XI 

IN 

Kortz- 

fleisch 


XL 

PZ 

StumBB 


xvm 

MT 


XXX 

IN 

Hart- 

mam 


1  MT 
538  IN 


101  IN 
132  IN 
183  IN 


79  IN 
125  IN 


8  PZ 
14  PZ 
16  NDT 


5  PZ 
11  PZ 
294  IN 
4  MT 


60  MCT 


9  PZ 
73  IN 
1  SS  MOT 

(R) 


50  IN* 
164  IN* 


2  PZ 

5  MT* 

6  MT* 

72  IN* 

125  IN(R)  * 

KEY:  Division  sized  uilts  are  listed  below  each  corps.  MF^Nountain; 
S^Infantry;  PZ^anzer;  MOT^fotorized  Infantry;  GD>"Gross  Deutschland'' 
Motorized  Infantry  Ragimart  HSa^Herman  Gdring”  Panzer  Regiment;  SS=Waffen  SS; 
(R)^teginent  and  *>4>id  not  participate  in  Operation  25. 
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^^ppmdix  6  (German  Military  Data:  March>April  1941) 


Ficfetersr 

365  Messershmitt  Bf**109E 


Air  Faroe  (Luftf latte  4) : 


450  Total  Fic^xters  (All  firant  Line) 


120  Ooiniier  Do  17Z  Medium  Bomber 
85  Heiiikel  He  UIH  Medium  Bomber 
45  JUrdcers  JU  88A  Mediim  Bomber 


370  Total  Bombers  (All  Front  Line) 


50  Short  Bange,  Messershmitt  Bf^lOS,  Henschel  Hs-126  and  Fieseler  Fi-156. 

120  IfliH  Bangui  P«aTttgc..Pg  17 

170  Total  Reoonnedssanoe  Aircraft  (All  Front  Line) 

Total:  990  Aircraft  including  450  Modern  Fi^iters  and  370  Modern  Bombers. 

Flieoericorps  X  provided  on  cedl  si^yort  to  Luftflotte  IV  with  168  aircreift. 
Ihe  Italian  Regia  Aeronautica  mssed  666  2drcraft  for  OPERATION  25. 

Tat2d:  1,824  aircraft  available  to  the  Axis  in  OPERATION  25 
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ftppopriiv  9  (Ke^  of  Operation  25  In  Southern  Yugoslavia^^^) 
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